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THE MUSICAL 


MUSIC IN MODERN CHINA 
By ALEXANDER TCHEREPNINE 


FTER a fortnight’s voyage from San Francisco, aboard a trans- 
pacific liner, you approach the coast of Asia. The Yellow Sea, 
colored by the mud of one of the world’s largest rivers, has really 
turned yellow: picturesque fishing boats, with typical eastern sails, begin 
to surround you; in the distance there is a faint line of land—your first 
glimpse of China. The coast grows more distinct. The steamer at last 
enters the broad estuary of the Yangtze. Soon, on both banks of the 
river, which are absolutely flat, you see houses built in English fashion, 
factories, hangars, and godowns (or warehouses). The sight so resembles 
that of a western city, you hardly believe this is Shanghai. 

The steamer stops. Passport examination, a short trip on a tender— 
and you land in the middle of the famous Bund. Coolies take charge 
of your luggage, and you hear them sing, or rather intone rhythmically, 
while a couple of them carry your heavy “Innovation” trunk. One of 
the pair mutters the beginning of a phrase, the other one brings it to 
anend. They always repeat it in time to their slow movements. Here 
the “immaterial” musical rhythm seems to become a help for carrying 
the hard, “material” burden. 

The Shanghai Bund, like the Thames Embankment, is known to 
seafaring men the world over. An international crowd of sailors, 
tourists, businessmen of all nations, mingles with a preponderant mass 
of Chinese, dressed in the national blue coat and wide trousers; hurrying 
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in all directions, people are pushing one another, paying little or no 
attention to constant collisions. In the middle of the wide street, a long 
bearded cheik-policeman, representative of the English way of govern- 
ing colonies or concessions, regulates the traffic, consisting of automo- 
biles, rickshas, vehicles of all kinds—from an old-fashioned cab to the 
newest streamline motor-car, from a tired looking tramway to the latest 
model of electric “trolley” running without rails. Bewildered, you 
eventually sink into an overstuffed armchair in a luxurious room of one 
of the large American-built skyscraper hotels. 

To see some of the real China, go out and take a walk. 

As soon as you leave the main street, or Nanking Road, you find 
yourself in one of the animated business streets, decorated with all sorts 
of flags. Here is a popular eating place. In the interior, you see a nimble 
cook preparing chops from a peculiar grayish stuff. Even from afar you 
hear the penetrating rhythm of his handiwork, as he beats the chops 
with his wooden utensils. The rhythm is a definite one. It constitutes 
his individual “trade mark.” 

Then you will notice that, wherever work is going on, it is done 
in a distinct rhythm: the shoemaker will hammer nails into a shoe- 
sole at a regular beat; the carpenter will work according to a certain 
“pulse”; likewise the mason, the dish-washer, and everyone else. When 
a job offers no opportunity to produce rhythmic sound, the worker will 
mutter a sort of song, or rather of rhythmic recitation, reminding you 
of your first acquaintances, the coolies who carried your trunk. 

In attracting your attention by sound, the ingenuity of the Chinese 
knows no limit: each motor-man of the street cars proudly clings to 
his own rhythm for the sounding of his gong, to warn you of coming 
danger; there are hardly two Chinese chauffeurs who would use the 
same rhythmic phrase for the blowing of their horns; the street vendors 
tax your imagination by the variety of their rhythms and by the percus- 
sion instruments they use in order to produce those rhythms. You soon 
discover that rhythm is fundamentally related to the life and work of 
the Chinese people. 

You may, perchance, like to find sound applied in a more imposing 
form. Go on and look about you. Guided by sounds of a strange music, 
you elbow your way through a dense crowd. You come to a dry-goods 
shop, and you are surprised to find a native orchestra in the center of it, 
playing loud and strident native-tunes. The orchestra is there to attract 
the attention of the passers-by to the opening of a new shop. The 
celebration goes on for a day or two, without interruption during the 
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night; the better (or louder) the orchestra, the greater the public that 
is attracted, and therefore the larger the future clientéle. This music 
may fulfil a utilitarian end; but the fact remains that it would never 
serve its purpose, were it not for the inborn musical sense of the Chinese 
race. 

On your return to the hotel you are stopped by a procession. A 
band of Chinese soldiers, walking at the head of it, is playing a gay, 
western military-march. You will probably be shocked at first when 
you realize that the procession is a funeral. If the practical Chinese 
discard the dirge for livelier strains, it is ostensibly not for the benefit 
of the mourners, but to cheer the departed soul on its way to the beyond. 


* * 
* 


There is hardly a book on the history of music that does not offer 
more or less detailed information about the Chinese musical theories 
of the past. Volumes have been written on the subject. A very interest- 
ing article, “The Music and Musical Instruments of Ancient China,” by 
Robert W. Marks, appeared in the October 1932, issue of this magazine. 
A small pamphlet, by Mr. Chao Mei Pa, lately published in this country, 
gives a brief and clear account of the development of musical thought 
in his native land. 

China’s classical musical theories are well known. China’s classical 
music is still an enigma. The tradition of it, in China, is lost. To hear 
some of it, you have to travel to Japan, where the orchestra of the 
Imperial Household, at its annual public concert at Hibya Hall, in 
Tokyo, performs on ancient Chinese musical instruments a rather com- 
plicated, heavy-sounding orchestral music that is supposed to be ancient 
Chinese—more than a thousand years old. It is preserved by tradition 
and played by heart. We have no reason to doubt the origin of the 
compositions or the authenticity of the performance. I must admit that, 
for my ears, this music sounded too abstract and problematic for me to 
be able to judge by it what the classical Chinese music might have been. 
With the music of present-day China it has nothing in common. 

Chinese native music is based on the natural pentatonic scale, is 
melodious, lyric, and highly varied. 

The melody is never symmetrical, the musical phrase never ends in 
a cadence. The pentatonic scale is used in its five positions, the funda- 
mental tone changing its place and being C, D, E, G, or A, according to 
the development of the melody. The scale is often filled out by the 
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insertion of the tones F and B, additions that produce a correspondence 
with our major scale. When they are used, the half-tone is introduced in 
descending passages: B follows C and leads to A; E, following F, lands 
on D. 

Chinese popular songs are monodies. When they are accompanied 
by an instrument, the accompaniment is built up horizontally—the in- 
strument playing the melody from start to finish, and the voice joining 
in unison with it at the most important spots. Even in the more com- 
plicated instrumental music, no deliberate attempt is made at harmoniz- 
ing the melody or at building up a contrapuntal combination of any 
kind. In natiye Chinese music, there is no harmony or counterpoint, 
as we understand it. But in an orchestra each musician has to play the 
same melody according to the capacities and register of his instrument. 
This results in a “false doubling,” which, together with the variety of 
the often syncopated rhythms played by the percussion instruments, 
creates a sort of native polyphony, peculiar to Chinese music. 

The form of a native tune consists in perpetual variation of the same 
melody; a musical phrase is never repeated exactly, the melody always 
progresses, a change in the fundamental tone replaces modulation. 
Ingenuity in melodic invention seems never to cease, and when, towards 
the end of a piece, the movement grows faster and faster, the melody 
adapts itself to the new rhythm. There is a fascination to this type of 
“everlasting” melody. It is a device that should prove useful, on oc- 
casion, to our composers. 

Similarly, our opera producers might learn from the Chinese theatre. 
Chinese drama, or, as it is often called, Chinese opera, is a synthetic 
production. It comprises elements of the opera, the ballet, the drama, 
and the circus. It is the music that holds these elements together, and 
the orchestra accompanies the action all through the performance. 

The realistic acting and traditional gestures make up to the public 
for the lack of scenery, which is unknown on the Chinese stage. All 
the parts are played by men—high falsetto singing is cultivated as an 
essential. A heavy-weight Lohengrin, a Salomé that has to have a sub- 
stitute for the “Dance of the Seven Veils,” would be useless for the 
Chinese stage, since all its artists must be at one and the same time 
good singers, good dancers, acrobats, and actors. The repertory consists 
of classical and modern Chinese plays, and in the theatre the best native 
orchestral music, both old and new, may be heard. 

Another kind of native music is found in the temples where the holy 
texts are rhythmically intoned by Buddhist monks to beautiful old 
monodies. These are sung by the monks in chorus and are accompanied 
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by temple-bells, gongs, and wooden percussion instruments of high regis- 
ter. Religious processions are never without an orchestra, composed of 
all kinds of flutes (even flutes made of human bones), gongs, drums, 
and instruments of percussion. 

Equipped with a system of notation of its own, native music was the 
only kind known to the large Chinese populace before the outbreak of 
the Boxer Rebellion. Thereafter the country became subject to the in- 
fluence of western civilization. Progressive Chinese went abroad to 
seek their education in foreign countries. After the Revolution, western 
culture was introduced into China without reserve. Western education 
created an interest among the educated people in the achievements of 
western culture. Native music lost its monopoly. 

* * 
* 


Shanghai is the representative city of modern China. It consists of 
an International concession, a French concession, and two Chinese 
towns, and it counts about three million inhabitants, one hundred thou- 
sand of them being foreigners. The municipality of the International 
concession pays a subvention to a symphony orchestra consisting of 
artists of all nations, well trained under the direction of an enlightened 


musician and conductor, Mario Paci. He came to China eighteen years 
ago, and it is through his efforts that the Municipal Orchestra has become 
an important factor in the musical life of Shanghai. Paci looked upon 
his job as missionary work. In his independent mind he conceived a plan 
to educate his public by introducing it not only to the usual symphonic 
repertory, but also to the latest compositions of the moderns. He played, 
sometimes in advance of his western colleagues, works of Respighi, 
Rieti, Malipiero, de Falla, Ravel, Kodaly, Bartok, Graener, Hindemith. 
Although his choice did not always meet with the approval of the 
Municipal Council, the high standard of his performances, together 
with his great authority, left no valid ground for an effective attack on 
his venturesome programs. 

Shanghai is the only city in China that possesses a symphony 
orchestra; it is also the only one to have a conservatory of music. The 
National Conservatory of Music was started eight years ago by Dr. 
Hsiao’ Yiu-Mei, who at present is still the director of the institution. 
Born at Canton, in 1884, Doctor Hsiao from his youth showed an in- 
clination for music. He started studying in Japan at an early age, and 

1 The Chinese, if Christians, place their given names before the family names; otherwise the 


order is reversed. Where, in the printing of this article, names are letter-spaced, they are family 
names. 
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finished his musical education in Leipzig as a pupil of Emil Pauer, 
Riemann, and Reger, being graduated from the Leipzig University as 
a doctor of philosophy. Composer of a ballet, chamber music, songs, 
choruses, and piano pieces, Doctor Hsiao, after his return to China in 
1920, started a movement to refashion Chinese music education along 
western lines. Assisted by C. T. Y an (pianist, graduate of the Geneva 
Conservatory), he founded, in 1921, the musical department at the Uni- 
versity for Women Teachers in Peiping, of which Mr. Yan remains 
director. In 1926, he formed a musical faculty at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Peiping, and in 1927 he went to Shanghai to found the National 
Conservatory of Music. Assisted in his task by Chinese and foreign 
musicians, he succeeded in winning from the Chinese Government 
material support for the institution. The Conservatory became the 
center of musical education in China, and talented pupils from all parts 
of the country are receiving musical training there. 

So far only four students have been graduated, the first of them being 
the gifted pianist and pupil of Mr. Zaharoff, Miss Lee Hsien Ming. 

Musical education according to western style is now being sponsored 
not only by the National Conservatory but by the musical faculties of 
the Chinese or mission high-schools and Universities. 

An American musician, Miss Ruth Bugbee, is in charge of the music 
department of the Shanghai University. This department, of which the 
distinguished singer, Chao Mei Pa, well known in Europe and the 
U. S. A., is a graduate, counts about fifty talented students majoring 
in music. 

Perhaps the most impressive achievements are those of the music 
department of the Yenching University in Peiping, also headed by an 
American, Mr. Bliss Wiant. Performances of Handel’s Messiah and 
Brahms’s Deutsches Requiem by a chorus of several hundred students 
are to his credit, also the harmonization of Chinese melodies for the 
use of the church, a fundamental piece of work for the Chinese Chris- 
tian associations. 

The penetration of western music into China is not yet twenty years 
old; the first conservatory—as you have seen—is but a seven-year-old 
institution. Yet, the Chinese Government has lately decided to intro- 
duce our western musical education into all the governmental middle 
schools. This adaptability is due to the innate musicality of the Chinese 
race. 
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I had a chance to come in contact with a Chinese audience even before 
my first public appearance in Shanghai. In preparing for a chamber- 
music concert, I went to the small concert-hall of the Conservatory, 
where the rehearsal was to take place. On my arrival, I was surprised 
to find the hall full of students who evidently wanted to attend our 
rehearsal. As it was a first reading, I objected to the presence of any 
public, but the dean of the Conservatory assured me that we would not 
be disturbed, and a curtain that separates the hall from the stage was 
pulled down. We struggled through our program for about two hours, 
and I completely forgot about the people in the hall, as there had never 
been a sound or a movement betraying their presence. When, at the 
end of the rehearsal, the curtain was pulled back, I found to my amaze- 
ment that the “full house” was still with us, some of the students having 
stood all the time. 

Later on, in Shanghai, in Tientsin, in Peiping, wherever I played for 
a Chinese public, I learned that my first impression held good generally: 
this desire to listen, this capacity to concentrate, are characteristic of 
Chinese audiences. 

The Chinese student who decides to take up music as his profession 
does so, on the whole, not because his parents or relatives know anything 
about western art or western musical instruments, but perhaps because 
he found pleasure in playing one of the native instruments, or because 
he somehow had a chance to hear pieces of western or native music that 
impressed him, or because he tried to play a harmonium or half-broken 
piano during his free hours at a missionary school or church. Whatever 
the external reasons, it is an inner love for music and respect for art 
that are urging him, often against the will of his family, to devote him- 
self to the study of music. Everything is foreign to him: the notation, 
the musical idiom, the instruments. An enormous will-power is required 
to overcome all these obstacles. 


* 


The political state of China is a kind of democratic feudalism; 
medizval institutions exist side by side with modern. At the airport 
of a distant inland city, a traveller by a Chinese mail-plane may be met 
by a sedan chair, and both forms of conveyance will prove their use- 
fulness for travelling purposes. A Chinese Hans Sachs, going to the 
reunion of his guild, may travel in a Pullman car of a well equipped 
express-train, having made reservation by wireless for his room in a 
skyscraper hotel. But the wireless operator, who transmitted his mes- 
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sage, will be careful to eat the proper and traditional pastry on the day 
of the Dragon Festival. A Buddhist monk, passing years of seclusion 
in a corner of a lonely temple, will wear glasses manufactured by Zeiss 
in Jena, enabling him to read the holy scripts; a high official will take 
his meals at home with his illiterate servants seated at the same table; 
a peasant will carry his wheat to an electric mill; a rich banker, proprie- 
tor of a racing stable, before the great event will be at the temple burning 
paper effigies of horses in order to assure the victory of his favorite. 

The medizval forms of life, the medizval traditions and beliefs are 
co-existing with the modern achievements of western culture. The 
stages that have preceded the present one in our evolution, the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century experiences of Europe and America, have not 
been passed through by China. In its quick development, that country 
has practically jumped from the middle ages into the twentieth century. 

A Chinese music student of today is able to take our modern music 
for granted without regard to its past development, by evolution or 
revolution, from its early beginnings to its present state. Modern music 
seems to him as natural as any music could be, and is nearer to his 
psychology than the classical music, for he is acquainted with the culture 
that produced today’s music, but is almost ignorant of our cultural past. 
His way would be made easier if his practical training, instead of in- 
sisting on his learning to know classical works, could be started with 
the music of the twentieth century. 

I had the opportunity of giving some young students pieces of mod- 
ern music to study, and I was amazed how quickly and easily they caught 
on to our modern idioms; the same students found it rather difficult 
to feel at home with Chopin or Franck. The Chinese musical student 
should be treated in a special way: for a beginner, both the instrument 
and the music to be played on this instrument are unknown quantities. 
At least one of these can be eliminated by the use of familiar music, 
adaptations of Chinese folksongs in a modern manner. These should 
be followed by modern compositions, beginning with Debussy (espe- 
cially congenial to the Chinese ear through the Javanese affinity in his 
art) and Stravinsky, and leading to the best works of the post-war 
musical literature. 

The Chinese composer must discover the way for China’s creative 
musical evolution. A beginning has been made. I have already men- 
tioned Dr. Hsiao Yiu-Mei, whose administrative vision is as extraor- 
dinary as his musical talent. Then there is Mr. Tzu Huan g, Harvard 
graduate, composer of orchestral music, of striking choral compositions, 
of songs and piano-pieces. Dr. K. Chen, who unfortunately for more 
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than a year has had to fight a serious illness, has been forced to interrupt 
his admirable work of arranging Chinese popular melodies for voice 
and piano, as well as his activity in connection with original composi- 
tions, which have included piano and chamber music. Rodin H 0 is 
the winner of a prize competition that I sponsored last year in Shanghai 
for a piano composition of Chinese national character. He does not 
speak any language except Chinese; his prize-winning composition, 
Buffalo Boy’s Flute,’ shows originality, clarity, and a sure hand in 
counterpoint and form. The second prize, at the same contest, was 
won by Lao Chih-Chen. Born in Canton, in 1911, now living in 
Peiping, he never had any teacher; he taught himself to play the piano, 
and performs with nice expression his own compositions, works full 
of life and real artistic temperament. Liu Shea-An, a very young man, 
shows great promise in his piano compositions and short songs, pieces 
of a decidedly Chinese flavor. 

To anyone interested in modern works for native instruments, I recom- 
mend the compositions of the late Liu Tien Hwa, who sponsored 
the modern movement in native music; his favorite pupil, Miss T s a o 
An Ho, plays these compositions of her master admirably on the Pi’bha 
(a native string-instrument). A gifted composer, and a great virtuoso 
on the Pi’bha, is Professor C h o u. Some of his works are inspired 
by actual occurrences: the titles of his best known compositions are 
Flood in Hangchow and Sino-Japanese War in Shanghai. His young 
pupil, Mr. T a n g Shiao Liang, has written an important work for 
native orchestra, called Notturno, which has lately been recorded by 
Pathé. 

The youngest Chinese composer is but five and a half years old. His 
name is Le e Sing. He began to study the piano six months ago, being 
taught by his sister. The rapidity of his progress was surprising. I 
had the pleasure of writing down his first piano composition for him. 
He is actually studying with Paci, and his young talent promises well 
for the future of Chinese music. 

That there is such a future, no one can doubt. Great musical activity 
is going on in China. The Chinese composer has under his hands one 
of the richest sources of native music. He has the world’s most populous 
country to support him. The more national his product, the greater will 
be its international value. 


2 Published by Mr. Tcherepnine (price, .60), who has also issued the following modern 
Chinese compositions: 
Lao Chih-Chen, Shepherd's Pastime (for Piano) 60 
Liu Shea-An, Three Melodies: Brotherhood; Farmer's Fate; Advice for Saving 
(for Medium or Low Voice and Piano) .75—Ed. 
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ON COUNTERPOINT 
By KNUD JEPPESEN 


T IS recognized that music theory has a retrospective as well as a 
descriptive character. Nobody has ever begun by manufacturing 
rules out of whole cloth. First came music itself; only later could the 
principles of its creation—its theory—be deduced.’ Moreover everyone 
knows, even if he is only superficially acquainted with the music of 
various epochs, that no one style has ever had a command of all aspects 
of musical technique. Usually each historical period or school con- 
centrates upon its own peculiar fundamental problems and more or 
less neglects the others. If a musician wishes to gain command of a 
particular technique, he must first decide just what it is he wishes to 
acquire, so that he can accordingly study those composers who mastered 
just this technique. Anyone wishing to acquire compact, forceful voice- 
leading naturally does not go to Chopin; just as one does not study 

Obrecht to attain a refined, sensitive use of chromatic harmony. 
In counterpoint—the art of preserving the melodic independence of 


1 The contrary—that theory preceded practice—may at certain points in the history of music 
seem more in agreement with the facts. For example, in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century art 
of the motet (the so-called Ars antiqua), the ““Franconian” law, setting forth a prohibition against 
dissonances upon accented portions of the measure, was formulated by the theorists some time 
before it was carried out in actual practice. Likewise, although the prohibition against parallel 
fifths was proclaimed in the thirteenth century and was made more stringent by the theorists of 
the fourteenth, one cannot regard it as having been fully observed until the appearance of 
the a cappella composers of the Palestrina period. Both prohibitions, however, present only ap- 
parent exceptions—effects through whose operation theory and practice react upon one another. 
Theorists discover in practical music a particular tendency, at first only slightly developed, and 
translate their observations thereof into rules. But, according to their professional custom, 
they formulate these rules in an all too categorical and inelastic manner. Later, young composers 
who wish to gain practical knowledge study the writings of the theorists. A rule, once it is 
formulated on paper, can exert an influence out of all proportion to the importance previously 
attributed to it—can, indeed, exercise an almost magic power. It becomes dangerous. Out of 
respect for what is written down, composers strive—perhaps half-consciously—to bring their 
practice into the nearest possible accord with the inscribed rules. And thus the influence of 
theory reacts upon practice. A similar chain of reactions is to be found in the history of the 
Nordic languages. In Denmark, for example, at the beginning of the past century, pronunciations 
were common that varied more widely from the older ones than do those of current Danish 
speech—a fact that might suggest a somewhat peculiar development curve. But here, too, the 
explanation is to be found in the influence the written word exerts upon practice. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in Denmark, there was an unusually great increase of skill 
in reading. Thus, the written language, which, in comparison to ordinary spoken language, is 
always rather unchanging and conservative, exercised an influence upon the latter, and caused it to 
revert to earlier pronunciations. 
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the voices in a polyphonic, harmonically weighed complex—only two 
periods are seriously to be considered: the culminations in polyphonic 
music characterized by the names of Palestrina and Bach. Here one 
has a choice, and here, too, the ways divide. 

A series of theorists extending far back into the sixteenth century 
based their teaching upon Palestrina—such men as Cerone, J. J. Fux, 
Cherubini, Albrechtsberger, $. W. Dehn, Heinrich Bellermann, Haller, 
Rockstro, Prout, Kitson, Morris, Stohr, Schenker, and Roth. Another 
group, which began with John Philip Kirnberger and includes E. F. 
Richter, S. Jadassohn, and Hugo Riemann, chose the art of Bach as its 
stylistic basis. Ernst Kurth, who has recently joined this group, gives 
a clear, concise definition of the term “counterpoint,” in the following 
words: 

The essence of the theory of counterpoint is how two or more lines can unfold 
simultaneously in the most unrestrained melodic development, not by means of the 
chords but in spite of them.” 


Here Kurth is undeniably right; but from his hypothesis he finds the 
style of Palestrina less usable than Bach’s as a basis for the teaching of 
counterpoint. He writes of the former: 

The inner dissolution of the linear foundation is shown in the weakening of 
the melodic independence of the voices. Their melodic treatment is more and more 
determined by the harmonic element; the lines adjust themselves to the progression 
of the chordal structure; the play of free melodic invention is reduced to gentler, 
wave-like motions—to undulations more levelled in contour and range; and the 
melodic effects, especially of the middle parts, are absorbed by harmonic effects.3 


Naturally, it is not to be denied that in Palestrina style, especially in 
homophonic passages and cadences, melodic idioms occur that are clearly 
the result of harmonic considerations. These, however, are only excep- 
tions. For that matter, similar passages occur in every kind of style— 
and not least in Bach’s. On the other hand, I find it decisive that, in 
Palestrina style, the vertical, harmonic requirements assume merely the 
exclusively consonant, full harmony of the chords, in which modulatory 
relations play only a small part. In Bach, however, certain chordal 
impulses—as Spitta has indicated—lie at the basis of the musical struc- 
ture, a certain modulatory disposition is present. 

Bach’s and Palestrina’s points of departure are antipodal. Palestrina 
starts out from lines and arrives thence at chords; Bach’s music grows 
out of an ideal harmonic background, against which the voices develop 
with a bold independence that is often breath-taking. 

2 Ernst Kurth: Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkts, Bern, 1917, p. 143. 

3 [bid., p. 123. 
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One ought properly to avoid comparisons between music and other 
arts, for they are on the whole so different in character and material that 
a comparison is apt to prove quite pointless. But I find a parallel so 
striking that I nevertheless feel it worth mentioning, a parallel juxtapos- 
ing, on the one hand, the mutual relations between the polyphonies of 
Bach and Palestrina and, on the other—in the field of art history—, the 
relations between the visual forms of expression of the renaissance and 
the baroque. In the sixteenth century there existed a polyphony that 
grew into a unified whole from single lines, by virtue of the artistically 
controlled relation governing them; and in the field of the plastic arts 
there existed the art of the renaissance, swayed by a similar relation. 
With reference to this art, Heinrich Wolfflin has written in his 
Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe:* 


In this type of classical arrangement, the separate parts assert an independence, 
regardless of how closely they may be bound up in the whole. The independence is 
not the aimless one of primitive art; each separate detail is conditioned by the whole, 
without, however, ceasing to be an entity. 


In baroque painting, for example in Rembrandt and Rubens, the unity 
is no longer result; the artist begins with unity and works towards 
multiplicity. Certain broad principles of construction, such as that 
affecting the fall of the light, underlie the composition of the paintings. 
The details that lend interest or suspense grow out of the whole. Not 
for a moment is there a danger that the presence of too many details, 
standing strangely and coldly in opposition to one another, may prevent 
the observer from experiencing a sense of unity, a danger which, one 
may suppose, assailed the beholder of the paintings of the early middle 
ages and the listener to the motets of the ars antiqua. The unity in 
baroque painting has pre-existence; it is the beginning point and the 
foundation of the whole. Again I should like to quote Wolfflin: 


What, then, the baroque brings that is new is not unity in general, but that basic 
conception of absolute unity in which the part as an independent value is more 
or less submerged in the whole. No longer do beautiful individual parts unite into 
a harmony in which they continue to maintain their individuality; the parts have 
been subordinated to a dominant central motive, and only the combined effect of 
the whole gives them meaning and beauty.° 


What Wolfflin says of baroque painting may very well be applied, in the 
field of music, to the art of Bach. For example, as the light permeates 
Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” so a broad formative element is at the 


# Fourth Edition, 1920, p. 16. 
5 [bid., p. 198. 
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core of Bach’s music. This element is a motivating impulse, a chordal- 
modulatory one. It is a streak of light, which, to be sure, breaks up 
under the polyphonic approach, as if through a prism, into a glistening 
sparkling play—a play whose variety, nevertheless, depends to a certain 
extent upon illusion. 

Naturally, nothing has been said regarding the polyphonic values 
in Bach’s art, or in Palestrina’s; in both they are immeasurable. Re- 
garded from the pedagogical viewpoint, however, the art that takes 
chords the least into consideration must doubtless afford the best begin- 
ning point for acquiring the technique of independent voice-leading. 

What seems to me to speak especially in Palestrina’s favor in this 
connection is the very strict economy of his style. It functions with 
such small, nicely calculated means, and it husbands its effects so care- 
fully, that surely nowhere else can one better learn to know and under- 
stand polyphonic material in its most minute details. And it might be 
emphasized that in no other musical style does the fundamental con- 
trast between consonance and dissonance appear so clearly as in Pales- 
trina’s. This is an advantage that can hardly be over-estimated, especially 
in a period at all times as prodigal with notes as ours. 


* * 
* 


Of all the tasks of music theory, among the most important are 
doubtless those of making us as vividly conscious as possible of what 
we are really trying to do, and of how countless are the possibilities 
inherent in even the simplest musical means. Music theory may neither 
entirely disregard contemporary practice nor blindly follow it. On the 
contrary, it may at times have the specific task of vigorously opposing 
recent tendencies, of exposing deficiencies of technique in contemporary 
composition, of pointing out the remedy, the path towards recovery. 
But it is nowhere prescribed that music theory must keep anxiously 
“up to date.” Its duty is only this: to endeavor so far as possible to lead 
us to musical values, regardless of whether these are to be found in the 
present or the past. 

Whoever wants to learn, must first of all be clear concerning what he 
wants to learn, but he must at the same time be fully conscious that 
he cannot learn everything from any single source. In each of the 
great composers—whether he be Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, or one of 
the others—we find values that are most closely associated with the 
personality of the particular artist. Hugo Riemann is therefore in error 
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in his criticism of Bellermann’s Kontrapunkt (based upon Fux’s Gradus 
ad Parnassum, which, in turn, is, as above indicated, based on the 
style of Palestrina) when he asserts that Fux’s work was already out of 
date at the time of its publication in 1725. Riemann naturally had to 
regard it so, because for him Bach polyphony was the only acceptable 
basis for all study of counterpoint, and to this type of polyphony the 
work of Fux could not lead, nor was it intended that it should. One 
cannot properly declare a textbook outmoded until another pedagogical 
work appears that performs the same tasks better, .¢., that can produce 
the same musical values in fuller measure. But in 1725 the Gradus stood 
forth entirely unchallenged as the best counterpoint manual of its kind, 
and it justly maintained its reputation for a long time thereafter. 

In saying this, I do not suggest that the Gradus is without its faults 
from a pedagogical viewpoint. On the contrary, I, too, am of the 
opinion that, even if Fux and the theorists who have shared his stand 
have chosen a favorable, indeed, for pedagogical purposes the most 
favorable stylistic basis, their position becomes decidedly vulnerable to 
criticism as soon as one asks whether they were able to make full use of 
the possibilities to which their right beginning should have led. 

One makes the remarkable observation, for example, that Fux— 
who expressly declares in his Gradus that he has chosen Palestrina as 
his model—stands only in a somewhat remote relation to Palestrina’s 
music. This, however, is easy to understand—partly because, as is 
certain, Fux could have known comparatively few of Palestrina’s works, 
for they were not commonly available in the eighteenth century; partly 
because he was to a considerable degree dependent upon the older 
Italian theorists, who taught counterpoint more as “harmony” (it was 
not necessary to dwell especially upon the linear element because, at the 
time, such matters were taken for granted); and partly because he in- 
voluntarily allowed the musical idioms of his own time to creep into 
his style. 

What I say here about Fux applies also—even if to a lesser extent— 
to the writers of nearly all textbooks subsequently based upon him. 
The objection has justly been raised against them, as against Fux, that 
they promote a chordal rather than a linear style. Critics have especially 
deplored that these theorists begin with exercises in “note against note.” 
In the opinion of these critics, whatever tendency the individual voices 
might have to attain melodic independence is completely paralyzed by 
such exercises, for with them it is a matter not of setting one line against 
another, but one single tone against another. Nevertheless, it may be 
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observed at this point that, even if the rhythmic identity of all the 
voices certainly does not help to endow them with melodic independ- 
ence, yet a certain degree of independence may be attained through this 
type of drill. It can hardly be denied that a style such as the one used 
in the following example—which, to be sure, does not come from 
Fux—is markedly linear. 


Counterpoint 1. 
= 


: 
4) 
Cantus Firmus (Dorian Mode) a 


Each of the two added voices is characterized by a strong, compact 
linear-construction, and attains a melodic climax with undeviating sure- 
ness. The upper added voice reaches it at the beginning of the musical 
line, while the lower one reaches it only towards the end. In general 
it is my firm conviction that, if the polyphonic worth of the examples 
given as models by Fux and his followers is slight, the fault lies not with 
the system itself but rather with inadequate application of its latent 
powers. For in reality an almost entirely untapped mine of linear 
possibilities lies hidden here. 

I therefore do not consider it necessary to abandon the system. I feel 
impelled, on the contrary, to preserve whatever seems to me valuable 
in it—among other things, the “species,” so frequently and energetically 
attacked. For, in spite of all apparent pedantry, they are based upon an 
idea that is sound and excellent. In the first place, they assure graded 
progress from the easiest to the most difficult, an advantage that Kirn- 
berger especially praised as one of the most valuable features in the 
teaching of Bach. Further, they reveal the highly important relation of 
the tones to one another, their vigor or feebleness, the strength of the 
culmination notes, and their dependence upon the context. For the basic 
idea of the system is indeed just this: that one must in the beginning 
let the rhythmic problem be as simple as possible, in order that one may 
be able to concentrate the more intensively upon the purely melodic 
elements. Only when one has fully mastered these basic musical 
phenomena is the rhythm freed. Certainly it is pedagogically right to 
develop the melodic problem separately. But one would be wise to 
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provide, in the study plan, for a greater and more important place than 
has customarily been assigned the stage at which melody and rhythm 
are free—the stage employing what Fux calls the fifth species, or florid 
counterpoint, to which the other species are merely preparatory. Also, 
I consider it advisable to begin with the practice of writing pure, one- 
voice melodies, since it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
linear idea dominates in counterpoint. Above all, the teacher as well as 
the pupil may well seek a much stricter command of the laws of Pales- 
trina style than can be found in Fux. This theorist, as I have said, was 
only moderately acquainted with the works of Palestrina. But today 
when, among other things, the large complete-edition of Palestrina’s 
works is available and musicological method is in general much more 
refined, it is perfectly natural that we should have far more accurate 
knowledge concerning Palestrina style than was to be gleaned in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our advantages must be utilized. 
And, in conclusion, what has been implied in the foregoing may here 
be explicitly affirmed: a new work on counterpoint may claim distinc- 
tion in relation to earlier textbooks, by virtue of its closer connection 
with Palestrina style and its greater stress upon the linear element—a 
stress that logically follows.° 


(Translated by Glen Haydon) 


6 This translation is based on the preface to Dr. Jeppesen’s textbook on Counterpoint, which 
has appeared in Danish and will shortly appear in German. 
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CERONE, PHILOSOPHER AND TEACHER 
By RUTH HANNAS 


F COMPOSERS AND THEORISTS of the sixteenth century could 
attend our contemporary classes in strict counterpoint, it is very 
doubtful whether they would recognize the material under discussion 
as belonging either to their own era or to that immediately preceding 
it. The chances are that they would be completely bewildered by the 
anomaly of abstract thought subjected to formal musical expression and 
brcught into no relationship with actual practice—for even the “puzzle 
canon” of the Netherlanders was a product of, and was applicable to, 
the peculiarly secular outlook of its own milieu. It would seem that an 
incredible conceit or ignorance has led us to the absurd conclusion that 
we, our teachers, and our textbooks, know more concerning fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century technique than Morales and Victoria, than Zarlino 
and Cerone. If by chance we come across consecutive fifths in a com- 
position by Palestrina, we hail the occasion with all the fervor due 
original discovery; we argue knowingly of tritones and skips, of six-four 
chords and sevenths, of dissonance and consonance. Apparently we 
rejoice in engaging in battles that have already been fought and dis- 
pesed of; the dullness of our weapon lies in our obtuseness: the judging 
of the music of past eras according to the criteria of the modern “ear” 
whose data are subjective, conditioned by epoch, and unreliable in a 
permanent or universal sense. 

Five factors have contributed largely to the comparative obscurity of 
Cerone’s great book: its rarity,’ its prodigious length, its language, its 
unfortunate handling by Fétis, the Belgian lexicographer, and the self- 
effacing modesty of its author. El Melopeo y Maestro (“The Art of 
Music and Instructor”) was published at Naples in 1613. If Glareanus, 
as is reported, was occupied for twenty years in the preparation of his 

1 Eitner lists ten copies in Italy, Germany, and France. Mariano Fuertes (Historia de la 
musica espanola, 1855) was able to locate only three copies: two at the Royal Library of 
Madrid and Church of San Juan de Barcelona, and one owned by himself. Eslava (writing in 
1896) was acquainted with others in Spain: one at the Library of Cabildo in Pamplona, one 
owned by himself, and several in the possession of Cathedral professors. A rechecking would, 
of course, be necessary to determine which of those privately owned copies have since passed 
to public libraries. Miss Barbara Duncan and Mr. Carleton Sprague Smith inform me that there 


are at least four copies in the United States: at the Library of Congress, New York Public 
Library, Sibley Musical Library, and Hispanic Society of New York. 
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Dodekachordon, we may safely assume that his Italian admirer, Cerone, 
took as long in writing his 1160 pages. Cerone wrote, moreover, in a 
language that was not native to him—in Spanish, which he learned 
presumably at the court of Philip II and Philip III, where he was em- 
ployed as chapel singer. The details of his sojourn in Spain are un- 
known, but certain deductions concerning his activities may be made 
from the nature and content of E/ Melopeo y Maestro. The title itself 
is significant. No author could possibly have taken greater pains to 
set forth his objectives, and the manner in which he anticipates all 
future objections to his book is nothing short of uncanny. 

The word Maestro was chosen because Cerone planned that his 
book should actually serve the Spaniards in the capacity of an instructor. 
It was intended to reach not only the musical neophyte, but the ex- 
perienced masters 
who observe in composition a certain inherited method, one established by custom 
and usage rather than by a definite science; and who if they should wish to com- 
pose a cantilena in the Second or Fourth Tones in natural position would not, 
I believe (and having inquired of many I think that I do not believe amiss), know 
how to go about the matter. . . . For just as the children of Israel composed chants 
and other original compositions never before sung, so we also have the power to 
compose new music and to invent new things and to formulate new books. . . 
I am well aware that I often repeat myself, but 1 have found in my teaching of 
this particular Art that if a student fails to comprehend a matter when stated in 
one manner, he will be able to understand it quite well if stated in another. 


The suggestion that Cerone had in mind his own political aggran- 
dizement is untenable. His criticism of the Spanish people is not the 
criticism of a fawner; frankness and integrity speak forth from every 
page. Nor, on the other hand, is it the criticism of a man with a 
grievance. It is, rather, the criticism of an honest and sincere Italian 
musician who desires the Spanish people to have the advantage of 
his own superlative musicianship; who has studied Spanish music 
and Spanish philosophy and is familiar not only with the Italian 
tradition but with every note, apparently, of Morales and Victoria, and 
with every word of the independently minded Spanish monks, Tomas 
de Sancta Maria and Bermudo. It is beside the point to accuse the man 
of plagiarism, for in his own words: 


If it would seem to some that this work to be held in greater esteem should 
have been furnished with examples out of my own head and all the above rules 
illustrated without the aid of outside examples, let them know that this work will 
attain a greater reputation with these outside examples than with those peculiar 
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to myself. For I wish it known that it is not my intent to say or to invent any- 
thing new; and with these outside examples it seems to me that those persons are 
more likely to be convinced who would not believe me if I demonstrated with my 
own examples and furnished these with a significance out of my own head; 
moreover, it is my opinion that he who desires that his own convictions be received 
with approval should set forth, and always prefer to his own, the approved con- 
victions of others. 


At no time does Cerone pretend to be an innovator except in mat- 
ters of instruments, tuning, etc., subjects of which he states he has 
made a special study. He considers himself always a man of practice 
rather than of theory, and gladly and generously awards honors in the 
latter field to Zarlino: . 

The basis of the doctrine expounded by me in Book XVI is that of the above- 
mentioned eminent musician whom many may wonder at and only a very few 
emulate; for which reason the modern musicians assign him the first place among 
writers on music—and not without justice, for in everything he is so scientific and 
so eloquent and so skilfully gracious that words fail me in expounding his ideas. 


This tribute to Zarlino was doubtless deserved. But it would be a 
grievous injustice to turn Cerone’s magnanimity to account against him- 
self. He can stand quite securely on his own merits.” 

Why more expounders of music in Italy than in Spain? Cerone 


adduces five reasons: 


First, because of the greater diligence of the teachers, whose love and self- 
sacrifice cannot be imagined, who could not bestow on their own children more 
affection and care than they bestow on every one in general, and who do not con- 
cern themselves, as many others do, whether or not it be the day and hour desig- 
nated for lessons. Just as the gardener derives joy from seeing the trees he has 
planted increase in size and become laden with fruit, so the true teacher receives 
his reward in seeing his pupils wax able and sufficient, they being but trees placed 
in his care and watered with the sweat of his brow. 


Cerone remarks further that, if the Spanish teachers do likewise, he 
does not know of it, and, if he be permitted to judge from his travels 
and conversations in prosperous communities, he dares say they do not. 
He further raises the question, “Is this the reason why, with all the 
great geniuses, the delicate sensibilities, the rare aptitudes there are in 
Spain, music has almost died out?” 

2 The indefatigable Hugo Riemann, although he did not pretend to more than cursory 
knowledge of Cerone, was astute enough to observe that E/ Melopeo y Maestro is vastly more 
than a rehash of Zarlino. The suggestion that Cerone made use of a proposed but unprinted 
treatise by Zarlino is untenable. It would be apparent to anyone familiar with the ‘nusical 


examples quoted by Zarlino in the Istitutiont harmoniche that Cerone in practice is much less 
didactic, much more vitally discriminating and artistic. 
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Domenico Pietro Cerone (b. 1566) 
(After a portrait in the Padre Martini Collection at the Liceo Musicale, Bologna ) 


(From a reproduction in the Joseph Muller Collection) 
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Second, because of the patience and sufferance of the pupils who, young men 
with beards at that, are always to be seen in the company of their teachers, and 
who, if the occasion demands, are not ashamed to carry books to their lessons, as 
though they were boys of eight or ten years. All this discipline works to the 
advantage of music, and the thirst which these students have for the art spurs 
them on to distinguish themselves and to excel in their undertakings; to the con- 
founding of certain weaklings and “young sprouts,” whose moral health would 
be much benefited if they were to lay aside their premature beards—that is to say, 
their false show and vanity of judgment. 

Third, because of the peculiar affection which the Italians have for music, 
there being very few who do not wish to spend at least an hour a day in lessons— 
singing, or playing, or counterpoint. And, if there are children who do not apply 
themselves, their fathers take measures to force them to learn while they are still 
young, so that, when they are grown up, they may have some honorable recreation 
and not harbor idleness, the mother of all vice and root of all perdition. 


Cerone remarks that one sees in Spain very few men who care to 
know music, but many who abhor and belittle it, who would banish it 
from their homes as a vile, obnoxious, and harmful thing, invented 
only for ecclesiastics and religionists. He notes still further that, if the 
prince or king inclines towards hunting, all hunt; if towards arms, all 
tilt at tournaments; if towards letters, all become literati; and if towards 
music, all play and sing. However, if the average people study music 
in Spain, he suspects it is not done in the Italian spirit, but solely to 


procure one appointment, say, at 300 ducats, and another at 500. Indeed, 
if it were not for the lucrative positions in Spain, there would be found 
still fewer musicians and singers. For every day brings to light a 
singer, organist, or chapel master who, as soon as he secures a good 
position, loses all desire to study further, or, better said, who desires no 
more knowledge than he already has, and idly folds his hands, one in 
the other, and eats out his substance in talk. 


Fourth, because of the superior educational advantages, there being in Italy 
buildings called academies designed solely for the purpose of accommodating an 
ensemble of singers, players, and misicos, during two or three hours of practice. 
It is the custom for the outstanding composers of such a place to attend, and, after 
their compositions have been tested out, to discuss matters of a musical nature, 
every one setting forth his views most agreeably and concluding his talk to the 
profit of all. . .. In Spain, these opportunities are almost wholly lacking . . . for, 
if truth be told, I know of only one among all the Spanish cavaliers, counts, mar- 
quises, dukes, and princes who takes pleasure in offering the hospitality of his 
home for such musical gatherings. This person is Don Juan de Barja, Majordomo 
to Empress Maria of Austria (who is in Heaven), the sister of King Philip II... . 
One rose does not make a springtime. The wonder is that the Spaniards should 
do as well as they do; for, while the good musician is always to be commended, it 
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is really no great feat to be a musician in a country where musicians flourish, but 
quite a feat to be a musician in a country where musicians do not flourish and 
where music is little discussed. 

Fifth, because the Italian musicians, having a desire to learn every day something 
more, are never idle, but labor, always engaged in composition, purposing to 
bring to light at the end of the year some new work, however slight. Such music 
may be seen every day printed in Venice and Rome, not to mention other cities, 
and in such quantity as can scarcely be believed. 


But, Cerone says, the Spaniards, as soon as they obtain a lucrative posi- 
tion, proceed in more of a routine fashion and exert themselves very 
little in the composition of Masses, motets, and other taxing species. 
They are satisfied, rather, with a year’s showing of half a dozen 
villancicos, and do not take into account the time wasted. Cerone 
chooses to surmise that they would like to compose many new and 
serious works, but that they do not wish to discommode themselves— 
an irreconcilable situation. 

Cerone hastens to explain that he does not consider the use of 
villancicos altogether bad: they are performed in all the churches of 
Spain, though, to be sure, they add nothing to the devotional atmos- 
phere. But, he continues, they are not to be considered altogether good 
either: not only do they add nothing, they actually distract the listener. 
This is true particularly of those villancicos that make use of a diversity 
of languages—the sort of thing the Italians call “masquerades,” works 
suitable for recreational purposes, carnivals, and bacchanals. 


What effect [he asks] can such music—linked to a mixture of Portuguese and 
Basque, of Italian and German, of Gypsy and Moorish—be expected to have, 
except to force the listeners, even against their will, to laugh out loud? And is it 
fitting to make an auditorium for comedy out of the house of God? Notwith- 
standing, it must be admitted that villancicos have one virtue. There are persons 
so lax in the observance of religion that they hardly enter a church once a year, 
and persons who miss Mass on the days of precept solely because they are too lazy 
to get out of bed. But these people, knowing that villancicos are in store for them, 
become the most devout and alert persons imaginable, not leaving unvisited, in 
their zeal, a single church, oratory, or chapel, and even getting up in the middle of 
the night—a cold one at that—for the sole purpose of hearing the music. The Vati- 
can and Pontifical Chapel do not use secular words, but rather Latin. . . . Suffice 
it to say that it was not without religious ardor and good intentions that King 
Philip II (of blessed memory, now in Heaven) directed, in the year of our Lord 
1596, that no villancicos were to be sung in the Royal Chapel. . .. Moreover [and 
Cerone avers that he says it with tears in his eyes], there are some composers so 
bold and sacrilegious that they will dare to adapt evangelical words, full of religion 
and sanctity, to an air or, better said, to the tune of a song or madrigal [originally] 
containing licentious and corrupt words. Such composers, showing themselves 
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off—as they do—as men of bestiality and sensuality, should be severely repri- 


manded. 


Having thus very clearly expressed himself concerning the state of 
music in Spain, Cerone proceeds to discuss contemporary musical prac- 
tice and to illustrate it minutely. It is doubtful whether any writer 
could achieve a more perfect balance between respect for the past and 
recognition of the present. His broad-mirded attitude was derived 
from that of Bermudo, the liberal Spanish monk, who, in his Declara- 
cion de instrumentos misicales, 1555, stated: “We change the times, we 
change the music,” and who cited, as evidence, the variation in the 
conception of consonance. Cerone, informed that some had read, in a 
“modern” author, that “composers of today cannot equal the composers 
of yesterday,” answered: 

Almost all outstanding musicians are belittled and muttered against; and, 
whereas there are some who put their eyes to music for the purpose of emulation, 
there are an infinitely greater number who put their tongues to music for the 
purpose of finding fault, and who exert all their strength to destroy. These poor 
fellows are not aware that, while they think to harm others, they harm only them- 
selves. For he who would put out the light of a candle with his fingers sullies 
his own flesh, while the candle burns on with even greater brightness. . . . Let 
those in their right mind answer me: Where are the words that can explain the 
skill and excellence of Pedro Luys de Prenestina [Palestrina], of Orlande de 
Lassus, of Marco Antonio Ingifiero [Ingegneri], of Pedro Vinci, and of many 
others whose works, in all parts of the world—wherever the practice of music 
exists—, are known to be excellent, and who, though mortal themselves, are of 
immortal memory? Certainly no one can truthfully speak ill of them. . . . It is 
true I know of some composers who never put down a solfa altogether their own, 
but who, at every modulation, use the devices of others. Such composers may be 
likened to big thick nails, which know only how to enter a hole already bored by 
the gimlet. They are like the poor, who wear garments so much mended that there 
is more patch to them than original cloth. 


We do not expect a man thus advocating independence of thought 
to be satisfied with conventional technical illustrations, nor are we dis- 
appointed. Cerone does not merely jot down a series of notes unrelated 
to musical beauty; each example has been selected by a devoted and 
careful hand. 

If there are, among our educators, any who believe the use of phrase 
in the class-room to be a modern device, they should become acquainted 
with the artistic units * employed by the author of E/ Melopeo y Maestro, 

3 To be published in complete form by the Eastman School of Music. 
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who bases the content of the units on the practice of the great masters. 
What the theorists of the sixteenth century thought concerning sixteenth- 
century musical procedure is of vastly more importance than what we 
may happen to think of it, for our “ear” and methods of classification 
have been modified by prejudices resulting from an added three cen- 
turies of tonal experience. 

Cerone’s treatment of interval progressions is particularly well- 
ordered and illuminating. We may assert with confidence that strict 
counterpoint would at least have taken a different turn had the Italians 
been as zealous for their countryman as the Germans were for Fux. 
Indeed, under such happy circumstances it is quite possible that strict 
counterpoint would never have come into existence at all. A selection 
of arresting illustrations follows: 


| 


1. Thus two fifths divided by a sixth may be used freely by any who profess to 
follow the art of music; but the other fifths, only by the great masters and 
eminent composers. . . . For it is fitting that one give proof of knowledge by 
compositions that have been scrutinized and purified of all error and which 
demonstrate—before one incorporates devices foreign to the good tradition— 
that the good is known from the bad. 


2. [Concerning the false fifth] 


_ so bad and used often 


3. In music indicative of sadness, passion, or tears, the tritone may be used freely: 


& 
| 
More tolerable 
+ 
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Composers also place the tritone between two parts, the tritone falling on the 
second half of a syncopated semibreve placed in the lower part: 


Also, rules notwithstanding, the eleventh may be used in accordance with the 
practice of modern and ancient composers: 


The following device * is very good and not known to all. Philippe de Monte 
used it repeatedly: 


€ 


Morales used such a device in the Et exultavit of the third tone, between tenor 
and bass over the words In Deo salutari meo. But, for the greater soundness in 


4 1.e., introducing the second inversion of a common chord (to use our terminology) after 
the beginning and before the end of a sustained bass-note, in such a way that the root is an 
eleventh from the bass and the second half of the eleventh becomes a suspension resolving while 
the bass is still sustained. 


4. Interval of the Seventh: : 
+ + = 
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composition, it should be avoided as much as possible, because it is neither 
elegant nor graceful, the fifth being taken by leap instead of step. With all 
this, there are some who hold the contrary, saying that the second half of the 
syncopated semibreve acts like a dead part, the result being that the majority of 
singers leave it out altogether. 

5. Progressions from the false fifth to the sixth (and vice versa): 


better 


=. } | | d at 


Th 
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There are composers who dare to place such a passage in their works, with 
the parts interchanged: 


T 


It is a question whether anything good is accomplished by doing this. It is 
certain that the device is not as acceptable applied thus as in the above. The 
devices are used in composition in six or more parts, always by constraint of 
fugue or canon. Moreover, they are expressive of passion, sorrow, grief, weep- 
ing, in fact of anything indicative of affliction. 

6. From the minor third to the second: one voice stationary, without sounding a 
new note (although in the same position); the other voice rising or descending 
by step into a following third: 


I say “one voice stationary, without sounding a new note (although in the 
same position),” because, if the note were sounded twice, the blow of the 
dissonance would offend the ear, and therefore it is not permitted, except in 
compositions of four or more voices, for the purpose of harshness, severity, or 


lamentation: 


5 Cerone’s decision concerning what is “good” and what is “better” is governed by the 
position of the false fifth and the sixth in relation to the metrical accents. 
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7. Major third to unison by similar motion: 


In all the works of Palestrina (and these are not few), this is not found more 
than once: at the beginning of the madrigal, Vestiva i colli, between the quintus 
and the bass. Cypriano [de Rore] uses it between the bass and tenor of his 
four-part madrigal (in the Second Book), beginning O sonno. Now, if such 
masters use the device so rarely, it is all the more advisable that the pupil never 
use it at all. 

8. From the fifth to the sixth by leap: 


We may leave this device to those who turn out works by the dozen, composing 
very freely; because the effect is not good, and it is of little value except in the 
strict working out of patterns in canon. 

g- From the minor sixth to the fourth (with the lower voice a syncopated semi- 
breve and with the upper moving by leap of a third). Those who approve of 
this do not know what is bad and dissonant; we leave it, then, to Megera,® 
for the composition of distorted music: 


Cerone has left us also some very beautiful illustrations of the much 
disputed Ecclesiastical Tones. These shcw conclusively that cadential 
considerations played a great part in compositions that aimed to re- 
spect modal integrity. In speaking of these illustrations he states: 


They are given for the sole purpose of demonstrating very briefly, for beginners, 
the formation—in a few notes—of the beginnings, the final, and cadences—both 
principal and intermediate and those of transition or passage—, which every Tone 
has; in the same way as the painter demonstrates, in a small picture, the lands, 
castles, and cities of a kingdom or province, with their terminations and boundaries, 
without using . . . particular lineaments and without the variety of colors and 
other effects that delight and refresh the vision. 


6 There is a possibility that this Megera may be identical with Michael Majer, who wrote a 
collection of fugues. Cerone refers to him satirically elsewhere also. 
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Example of the Fifth Tone,’ applied to motets, Masses, and to all compositions 
that do not conform to the Seculorum °*: 
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7 The major triad is characteristic of this mode, and our zsthetic conception of the key of 
F major as a happy, pastoral one, is only a survival conditioned by usage. 

8 The word occurs in the Gloria Patri and was used to designate the Psalm-Tone endings 
in general. Cerone explains its use for this purpose by saying, “The Psalms vary among them- 
selves in the construction of their verses; only in the Gloria Patri are they the same, and for this 
reason the custom has arisen in buen romance of saying that ‘every Psalm ends in a Gloria 
Patri.’ ”’ 
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It may be deduced from the above examples that Cerone is striving 
to keep the structure of Masses and motets free from the incursion of the 
influence of the Psalm Tones.’ In these, the degrees on which cadences 
might be constructed could be chosen with greater freedom than in 
strict modal writing. Thus, in the Fifth Mode, cadences could be regu- 
larly erected on F, A, or C—the last cadence always on F. But, in the 
treatment of the Fifth Tone, the last cadence could also be on A—as in 
the example immediately above. In fact, in this tone, custom ultimately 
gave precedence to A as the Final. 

The Psalm Tones, inherited from the Hebrews, were destined to 
exercise a tremendous influence on the history of the modes. With 
their multitude of endings, the tones affected the entire field of ecclesi- 
astical music. They were, paradoxically, the most secular of secular ele- 
ments, containing the germ of modulation and variation form. But 
such results of their influence as the setting up of A (rather than F) as 
a suitable Final for the Fifth Tone—a result we have just seen illus- 
trated—were destined to occasion considerable confusion. Among other 
things, they upset the strict conception of Finals and Dominants.”” 


®For a description of the Psalm Tones, see A Grammar of Plainsong, by a Benedictine 
of Stanbrook, Third Ed., pp. 61-73. 

10 This subject will be treated in greater detail in the publication mentioned in foot- 
note 3. 
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Both Mersenne and Lorente pay tribute to the extraordinary collec- 
tion of from two- to eight-voice cadences that Cerone presents, acknowl- 
edging that he has said the “last word” in this field. It would seem 
that the theorists of today, with such a wealth of classified material at 
their disposal, need not undertake a wearisome search through the old 
masters, for they can scarcely hope to do as thorough a job as has 
already been done. 

Cerone does not shirk discussion of the much disputed interval of 
the fourth, /a pobre. Is it consonant or dissonant? Both—depending 
upon its context and its effect upon the ear, “usage having the authority 
of law.” He gives the following chord-progressions, with appropriate 
and illuminating comments: 


fh good notsogood good better good not good good better 
good better 
° 8 Ris 8 
— 
our min. maj. min. min. $ maj. § maj. § 


The above methods of arranging the fourth are very new and ingenious and, 
used appropriately, produce much grace and melodiousness . . . although I can 
well believe that they will not please everyone, for the reason that all of us do 
not hear alike. 


Cerone describes in detail the differences inherent in the methods 
of composition applicable to the Mass, motet, madrigal, “ricercario,” 
and “chanzoneta” and he places particular emphasis on the madrigal, 
because of the necessity, in this species, of “fitting the harmony to the 
word.” He recommends the study of particular composers. 

Vinci and Ingegneri are described as the first to excel in the diver- 
sities of contrapuntal ingenuity ... “and note that music thus ordered 
does not afford satisfaction to all persons, but only to those professionals 
... whose delight is in the skilful manipulation of the various parts and 
not in the sonority of voices, which is enjoyed by the common people.” 
(This very clear reference to a general consciousness of harmony estab- 
lishes beyond doubt the vertical aspect of composition-method in the 
sixteenth century. The italics are mine.) 

Marenzio is an especially exasperating thorn in Cerone’s flesh: the 
thorn fascinates even though it hurts. The theorist disapproves of 
much of this daring composer’s work, which he describes as chaotic and 
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horrible and full of “mortal blows” to the ear—and goes to great pains 
in quoting from it “that the student may look at it and shun it rather 
than imitate it.” For, he asks, “what is the use of conjuring up devices 
that give no satisfaction to those who sing them?” 

The homage paid to Domingo Phinoth is of particular interest, 
perhaps the most arresting tribute in the entire book: “If it had not 
been for Domingo Phinoth, an excellent composer in his day, there 
would never have followed in our day Pedro Luys Prenestina who 
made use of Phinoth’s method in composition.” ™ 


Of his own ability as a composer, Cerone says practically nothing, 
merely referring a few times to some unusual device he has used. For 
instance: “I, also, use the consonant fourth between two perfect octaves, 
because I know that it sings well.” 
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Of all the treatises on sixteenth-century musical procedure, E/ 
Melopeo y Maestro is probably nearest the comprehension of our own 
period. Free of mathematical and philosophical pedantry to an aston- 
ishing degree, essentially human, broad in the recognition of both 
ecclesiastical and secular music, scholarly, clear, and sincere, it takes its 
place with the great theoretical treatises of any period: with the Theo- 
rica musice of Gafurius, with the Istitutioni harmoniche of Zarlino, 
with the Antica musica of Vicentino, with the De prestantia musica 
veteris of Doni, with the Musurgia of Kircher, with the Harmonie 
universelle of Mersenne. 

In conclusion we shall once more borrow from Cerone—always his 
own best spokesman: 


11 The second book of Phinot's motets, transcribed into modern notation by Peter Hansen, 
is available in manuscript at the Sibley Musical Library, University of Rochester. 
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I hope that these directions and rules may be acceptable, if not to all, then at 
least to many; for, just as I am very certain that my book is not so good that it 
will please everybody, so I prefer to think that it is not so bad that it will fail to 
please some few. . . . With all this, I wish it understood that what applies to the 
physician applies likewise to the musician. For, just as the physician is not able to 
attain to a perfect knowledge of Medicine through having studied Hippocrates, 
Galen, Avicena, and many other excellent physicians, but must afterwards have 
conversed with still other physicians and discussed and re-discussed with them 
many matters bearing on the Art, and must have felt many a pulse and examined 
many excretions, and made a thousand contacts—so it is not possible to become an 
accomplished musician through the reading of many books. But it is necessary, for 
the better comprehension of that which has been read, to give oneself over at times 
to intercourse with those who have practice in the Art itself, to the end that, if an 
error has been made and a matter understood otherwise than formerly (as often 
happens), it may be corrected and amended. 
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DESCARTES AND SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY MUSIC 


By ARTHUR W. LOCKE 


ESCARTES has been called “the conscience of his century.”* In 
the Discours de la Méthode and the Traité des Passions, he ex- 
presses certain fundamentals of European thought and feeling, peculiar 
to that age of rationalism, in such a clear and balanced way, so com- 
pletely embracing every element, that one has the impression here 
speaks the really representative man of the seventeenth-century. 
Though a sceptic towards all accepted forms of knowledge, Descartes 
did not abandon the thought of the past but drew on it largely for 
the development of his ideas—from Plato and Aristotle for philosophy, 
and from Zarlino for music. Their theories, however, were proved 
in the fire of scientific method and were re-expressed in the spirit of 
rationalism. In his attitude towards the Church and the mysteries of 
the Christian religion, it has been said * that “Descartes might have been 
a good Catholic of the twelfth century.” Yet, thirteen years after the 
death of Descartes, his writings were placed on the Index of the Catholic 
Church. It was rightly sensed that they contained the germs of a future 
atheism. And even in his esthetic theories, predominantly classic as 
they are, there may be found a link with the future. When he upholds 
the thesis that music cannot inspire a particular sentiment and yet claims 
that it must have emotional content, he opens the way to Rousseau and 
the later romanticists in emphasizing both the indefinite nature of 
music and its emotional character. 

There is a distinct difference between Descartes and Rousseau, how- 
ever, because Descartes laid stress on what music, in comparison to liter- 
ature, could not do in expressing definite ideas, while Rousseau held 
that music, by suggestion, could express certain things better than 
literature—“lJe sommeil, le calme de la nuit, et le silence méme.” 
Another main difference is that Descartes laid down exact boundaries 
between art and history and philosophy. He declared that there was 
no intrinsic union among the three, and that they cannot form a whole. 


1 Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la littérature frangaise. 
2 Ralph M. Eaton, Introduction to Descartes Selections. 
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It is for this reason that he did not formulate a complete zsthetic. 
Descartes’ ideas stand, as does the seventeenth century, between the 
ages of medizvalism and modernism. 

It is obviously more difficult to discover in music than in literature 
an expression of the basic changes in man’s outlook on life—from the 
medizval to the renaissance, from the classic to the romantic point of 
view. In literature, these changes manifest themselves more directly in 
the reasoned forms of philosophy than in imaginative forms. Yet, even 
in poetry, the artist is handling words which convey definite ideas. In 
music, without words, it is difficult, if not impossible, to find a philo- 
sophical meaning. Consequently, in seeking a connection between 
the ideas of Descartes and the music of the seventeenth century, this 
relationship will be found in the existence of certain common factors, 
general tendencies, which expressed themselves, on the one hand, in 
the philosophy of Descartes and, on the other, in the zsthetic principles 
of the music of his contemporaries. 


* * 
* 


In examining the ideas of Descartes for those features which might 
be applied to a conception of the principles of artistic expression in 
general and of music in particular, the most important sources of in- 
formation in his writings are the three treatises entitled, Discours de la 
méthode, Des passions de l’éme, and Abrégé de la musique. The Dis- 
cours de la méthode is an exposition of his belief that everything could 
be explained by using a scientific method of inquiry. In Des passions 
de l’dme he examined the effects of sensory and emotional stimuli on 
man’s actions and feelings. The Abrégé de la musique was a treatise 
on the nature of sound and the theory of music, containing, among 
other things, discussions on consonance and dissonance and the correct 
method of composition. It first appeared in Latin as a Compendium 
musice. He recurred in later years to the ideas formulated in the 
Abrégé in his correspondence with his friend, Mersenne, the philoso- 
pher and famous musical theorist. 

In the Discours de la méthode Descartes wrote: 


The power of forming a good judgment and of distinguishing the true from 
the false (which is properly speaking what is called Good Sense or Reason) is by 
nature equal in all men. . . . As to reason or sense, inasmuch as it is the only thing 
that constitutes us men and distinguishes us from the brutes, I would fain 
believe that it is to be found complete in each individual. 
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If this point of view is carried over into zsthetics it will emphasize 
the universal over the individual. Because a sense of reason is common 
to all men, it will give intelligence in our judgments a higher place 
than our purely emotional responses. 

Mathematics and geometry appealed to Descartes because in them 
he found the perfect expression of truth. He explains in the Discours 
de la méthode why he turned to the exact sciences. 

Those long chains of reasoning, simple and easy as they are, of which geo- 
metricians make use in order to arrive at the most difficult demonstrations, had 
caused me to imagine that all those things which fall under the cognizance of man 
might very likely be mutually related in the same fashion; and that, provided only 
that we abstain from receiving anything as true which is not so, and always retain 
the order which is necessary to deduce one conclusion from another, there can be 
nothing so remote that we cannot reach to it, nor so recondite that we cannot dis- 
cover it. 

That Descartes concerned himself so much about music is proof 
enough of his belief that its beauty could be largely explained in scien- 
tific terms, for he says, 

We should busy ourselves with no object about which we cannot attain a 
certitude equal to that of the demonstrations of arithmetic and geometry. 

Yet one must give him due credit for admitting that intelligence is 
not enough in forming a correct judgment, when he writes, 

The understanding is indeed alone capable of perceiving the truth, but yet it 
ought to be aided by imagination, sense, and memory, lest perchance we omit any 
expedient that lies within our power. 

With the idea of connecting Descartes’ philosophy with the zsthetic 
basis of music in the seventeenth century, the reasons why he turned 
so often to mathematics and geometry are significant. In arithmetic 
and in geometrical figures Descartes saw an expression of final truth 
that gave the sense of perfection sought and found. The perception 
of this perfect truth gave pleasure. Such perfection, even that of num- 
bers and triangles, becomes an esthetic principle, and truth is beauty. 
That this esthetic principle should be very generally accepted by mu- 
sicians living in an age of reason can be easily understood. It can be 
as easily conceived why music should be the art that most naturally 
expresses mathematical perfection, since the ratios between the fre- 
quencies of different sounds have concerned musical theorists from 
Pythagoras to Henry Cowell; the simpler these ratios, the more “con- 
sonant” the intervals, the most consonant being the octave (2:1) and 


the fifth (3:2). 
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The mere conception of music as mathematics—a conception that 
would reduce all art to the beauty of an algebraic equation—, engen- 
ders certain xsthetic tenets that could easily be accepted by creative 
musicians and could influence the style of art in general. An age that 
turned to geometry for an expression of truth and beauty, naturally 
stressed in art the values of proportion, symmetry, and clarity. When 
Descartes wrote, “I came to the conclusion that I might assume, as a 
general rule, that the things which we conceive very clearly and dis- 
tinctly are true,” he was enunciating a philosophical principle which, 
when carried over into the field of zxsthetics, led him to believe that 
simple, easily understood music was better than complicated music, 
that music for two or three voices or parts was better than music for 
four, five, or six parts. 

The second major thesis of Descartes with which we are concerned 
is the Traité des Passions (1649). By “passions” Descartes means all 
emotions of sense, or sensation, as well as emotions of the soul. He is 
mainly concerned with the exercise of the will on our sensory and emo- 
tional responses. His is a theory that strongly emphasizes control, if 
not discipline, of the emotions. “All excess has a tendency to be bad,” 
he writes. Emotional responses are good inasmuch as they are directed 
to the best end by good judgment. In his studies of the psychological 
bases of emotion, music is only one of the influences that work upon 
our feelings or consciousness. 

Passions, according to Descartes, are immediate and spontaneous 
and act directly upon our will, giving little time for reason to reflect 
on them.® The richness and variety of emotions are due to this instan- 
taneousness. Now, according to Descartes, the impressions of art pos- 
sess this immediate and emotional activity. Indeed, artistic impressions 
constitute the source from which derive those higher passions we call 
intellectual. Hence, far from seeking to repress emotions of sense, 
Descartes desires us to live constantly in the intellectual joy caused by 
them and to render our inner life more intense. “For the rest,” he says, 
in Art. ccxii of Des passions de l’éme, “the soul may have pleasures of its 
own, but as for those that are common to it and the body, they de- 
pend entirely on the passions, so that the men whom they can most 
move are capable of partaking most of enjoyment in this life.” And 
earlier, he says, “They are all good in their nature . . . and we have 
nothing to avoid but their evil uses or their excesses.” 


3 See Jan Racek, Contribution au probléme de l'esthétique musicale chez René Descartes, 
in La Revue musicale, November, 1930. 
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In general we can say that, as regards emotion in art, Descartes 
stands for control. This leads to an objective point of view which is 
partly based on a somewhat mechanistic theory growing from Des- 
cartes’ observations of the physiological reactions to emotional stimuli. 
It is certainly a rationalistic attitude towards sensory responses. I think 
there exists an analogy between the art of a painter like Poussin—who 
tended to conventionalize and specify facial expressions in the portrai- 
ture of such emotions as joy and grief—and much of the music of the 
seventeenth century: in its acceptance of certain rhythms as the correct 
ones for the expression of certain moods. 

The third approach to our subject in the works of Descartes is 
through his Abrégé de la musique and his letters to Mersenne. The 
Abrégé was written in 1618, when he was only twenty-two years old. 
Descartes himself called it “an abortion of his mind,” possibly to flatter 
the man to whom he sent it,* and yet in 1638, twenty years later, he said 
that he had not changed his mind on the subject. In comparison with 
the works of other theorists of his time, such as Mersenne’s, it has little 
importance. It is not much more than an ordinary handbook, but it 
expresses certain accepted principles that influenced the music of its 
day.® 

After beginning with a general statement that “The material of 
music is sound and the purpose of music is to stimulate in us various 
sentiments,” Descartes goes on to discuss varieties of rhythm, differ- 
ences in the effect of high and low tones, consonances, dissonances, and 
the usual familiar material of musical theory. In the Abrégé he argues 
for simplicity and the choice of simple rhythms and harmonies because 
the listener enjoys that which can be understood easily. Thus he was 
naturally against complicated counterpoint. And yet, twelve years 
later, in 1630, in letters to Mersenne he admits that dissonance may give 
more pleasure than consonance according to the individual taste of the 


4See André Pirro, Descartes et la musique, Preface. 


5 Descartes as a musical theorist largely follows the ideas of the preceding century as ex- 
pressed in the works of Zarlino. Doni and Artusi come between Zarlino and Descartes. Accord- 
ing to Jan Racek, they show more interest than Zarlino in distinguishing music as an art and a 
science. Artusi was, however, an ultra-conservative and strenuously opposed the innovations of 
the Nuove Musiche. Riemann (Geschichte der Mustktheorie, p. 401) characterizes Zarlino as 
standing at the beginning of a new epoch and turning his gaze at both the past and the future. 
It was he who first definitely established, in his Istitutioni harmoniche (1558), the importance 
of the major and minor chords as chords, though it was left to Descartes’ friend, Mersenne, to 
explain the proper way of using the proportions 1:2:3:4:5:6 to get the major triad (Harmonie 
universelle, I& livre des consonances, p. 98). Mersenne, indeed, comes near to discovering the 
overtones, and he accepts even the intervals represented by the frequency ratios of 6:7, 7:8, and 
5:7, as consonances. Mersenne and Descartes turn from the logic of intervals to the logic of 
chord successions. 
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listener. In one letter he expresses his belief that “the intervals of the 
third and the sixth are more agreeable than the interval of the fourth, 
and major intervals are more appropriate for gay songs and minor 
intervals for sad songs,” a theory that had already been expressed by 
Zarlino in the sixteenth century. In still another letter, he seems to 
reject entirely his earlier interpretation of the character of consonances. 
He writes, “I do not recognize any qualities in the consonances that 
correspond to the ‘passions.’” These contradictions can be explained 
by the fact that Descartes unfortunately never took the time to work 
out a complete zsthetic of music. He would, no doubt, have liked to 
have found an exact correspondence between the physical basis of music 
and the emotional responses to it, but he was too honest a man not to 
admit that at times music seemed to defy that kind of analysis. 

In his Abrégé de la musique and the letters to Mersenne, as well as 
in the Discours de la méthode and the Traité des passions, the rational- 
istic spirit of Descartes, as applied to esthetics, appears first and last as 
a high valuation of those qualities in art that appeal to reason. Artistic 
enjoyment is based on what is reasonable. The universal appeal of art 
would depend on its being understandable, simple, and clear. If this 
attitude of mind towards the enjoyment of artistic expression was com- 
mon in the seventeenth century, we may expect to find it reflected in 
the music as well as in the literature of that period. 


In examining the music of the seventeenth century for signs or in- 
fluences of Descartes’ rationalistic principles, it is important to look 
back at the condition of music in the preceding century. The sixteenth 
century in musical history is known as the century of the culmination 
of polyphony. It was the age of Palestrina and Orlando. The chief 
characteristics of their music were the freedom of flowing rhythmic- 
line and the use of the different modal scales. The general effect was 
one of great plasticity and of a rather indefinite, rhythmically elastic 
web of sound, rich in texture. 

During the sixteenth century, the use of the chord per se, as an 
independent organism of superimposed and simultaneously sounded 
tones, became more common. The effect of the chord as a block of 
sound is in general opposed to the pure polyphonic style, in which the 
harmonies that arise between the different voices are, as it were, inci- 
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dental to the progress of the voices themselves and are not thought ot 
as chords in the seventeenth-century sense. 

About 1600, when opera made its first appearance, the “new” mo- 
nodic style of composition began to displace polyphony. The monodic 
style consisted in that “daring” innovation of a distinct melody played 
or sung to the accompaniment of chords. It was simpler to grasp than 
the polyphonic style. The melody was “ready to wear”—or ready to 
hear—instead of having to be picked by the listening ear out of poly- 
phonic involutions. The melody “stood out,” the chord accompani- 
ment was subordinate. A few principal chords could adequately fulfil 
the object of being a mere background and a foundation for the melody 
to stand on. The recognition of this fact is very important, because 
out of it grew the supremacy of two chords, the tonic and dominant, 
and the autocracy of one scale, the major. 

Mathematical theory in the seventeenth century seized upon this 
seemingly scientific basis of music, scientific because, apparently, certain 
facts conditioned certain other facts, certain tones in the melody re- 
quired or implied certain chords in the accompaniment, and the im- 
plied chords became fewer and fewer. Increasingly, the two chords 
of the tonic and dominant lorded it over all the other chords. The 
vassal chords ranged themselves gradually under the banners of the 
two principal chords, and the liegemen eventually grouped themselves 
in a geometrical pattern. Mathematical theorists, as I have said, glee- 
fully made harmony a matter of equations and diagrams. In Des- 
cartes’ Abrégé there is a diagram with concentric circles, the central 
one representing the tonic. Harmony had been rationalized. 

The effect of this rationalization by the theorists could not fail to 
influence the attitude of the composers. More than that, a composer 
living in an age which tends to rationalize everything will, as a creature 
of his age, incline to take a more objective view of his art and may, 
himself, play a part in further developing and establishing the charac- 
teristics of the epoch in which he lives. 

The monodic style in music found favor partly because composers 
wanted clarity. The relationship of the melody to the chord accom- 
paniment was as simple as could be. Obviously, there were other 
reasons for the adoption of the monodic style—the well-known pseudo- 
Hellenic ambitions of the Florentines—into which I need not go here. 
What I wish to emphasize, however, are those characteristics that fit 
in with a rationalistic esthetic. The simple, mathematical propositions 
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of musical harmony were, for Descartes, the symbols of clear, definite 
thinking. And, precisely for this reason, they represented “beauty.” 

The “new music,” to be sure, exacted a price. One thing that was 
sacrificed on the altar of the monodic style was pure counterpoint. 
Descartes disapproved of counterpoint because it militated against 
clarity and simplicity. In the Abrégé, he asserts that fugues, imitations, 
and other complicated forms can sometimes have much “elegance” in 
parts of a composition, but he expresses himself strongly against what 
he calls “artificial counterpoint” and methods so involved that they 
convert counterpoint practically into acrostics. He was, in this attitude, 
only repeating the arguments of such late sixteenth-century writers as 
Vincenzo Galileo and others, who’ railed against what they called the 
“complications and insignificant difficulties of polyphonic music.” In 
fact, the first opera composers only hastened, they did not start the 
reaction against polyphony. 

Another thing that was sacrificed was the beauty and variety of the 
modal scales. As the tonic and dominant chords achieved their su- 
premacy over the others, an inevitable result was the defeat of all other 
modal scales by one scale, the major, which was to rule supreme for 
the next three-hundred years. Again clearness and simplicity were 
achieved at the expense of the impoverishment of the musical language. 
Maurice Emmanuel © has pointed out an analogy here with the process 
that the French language was undergoing in the same century at the 
hands of Malherbe and others. The French language gained in clarity 
and lost in richness. The same thing happened to the English lan- 
guage. It is not an accident that similar changes came about in different 
cultural fields at the same time. They were all reflecting the common 


spirit of the age.” 
* 


Descartes was called “the conscience of his century” because he clari- 
fied and formulated the thoughts of his contemporaries. Even though 
he may not have had any direct or preponderant influence on the 
evolution of music during the seventeenth century, those elements of 
clarity and simplicity which are characteristic of that evolution un- 


6 Histoire de la langue musicale. 
7 That the monodic style, despite these sacrifices, offered ample opportunities to men of 
genius, is shown by Monteverdi and his peers. 
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questionably show a relation to—if they are not the result of—Descartes’ 
rationalistic outlook. The standardization of musical forms, the accept- 
ance of the major-minor tyranny, the emphasis on symmetrical phrase- 
structure, a general objective attitude towards the use of tonal ma- 
terials—, all these fit so well the xsthetics of Descartes that one cannot 
avoid considering the music of the seventeenth-century as a very definite 
expression of those principles that motivated man’s thoughts and actions 
in the Age of Reason. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
STEPHEN HELLER 


By ISIDORE PHILIPP 


TEPHEN HELLER is as good as forgotten; and yet what a fine 
artist was he, akin to Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and Chopin. Today, the least little Miss Snob who plays—and, oh! 
so badly—the piano, disposes of Liszt as hollow, of Saint-Saéns as flat, 
of Brahms as ponderous. Not even the great classic masters escape 
the sneering of these haughty arbiters. And I have heard a well-known 
composer (belonging to the harmonic school of the “neighboring tone”) 
whom these same critics spoil with extravagant praise, declare that the 
music of Chopin should be locked up for the next fifty years, and that, 
when released again after that period, it might conceivably be found 
to retain some vague and quaint perfume, just bearable! 

But let us talk of Heller. I was introduced to him, in 1884, by Saint- 
Saéns with whom at that time I had the privilege of studying. Saint- 
Saéns knew my admiration for Heller’s music and approved of my 
desire to meet the composer. Heller received me with infinite kind- 
ness. I still see the handsome old man of seventy in his minute and 
modest lodging at the Cité Malesherbes (a little street in the neighbor- 
hood of the Place Pigalle), such simple quarters as would never satisfy, 
these days, the least among musicians. In his salon, a small Pleyel up- 
right, on the wall above it Heller’s magnificent portrait painted by 
Ricard (today in the museum of the Louvre), a large arm-chair and 
two smaller chairs. More the little room could not contain. Heller 
put a number of questions to me, listened to my playing, and then 
invited me to come and see him often. He recommended several of 
his compositions to me and asked me to study them. 

On my second visit, Heller spoke to me of Saint-Saéns; he called 
him “a great master,” and added, “one must take off one’s hat to him.” 
Heller also mentioned Widor, some of whose organ symphonies he 
knew, as well as a suite of his, Dans le Bois, which he thought charm- 
ing. He compared Massenet to “a lovely fountain of melodious music.” 
As soon as I had a chance, I reported this characterization to Massenet 
who, always delighted with the slightest praise, sat down and wrote 
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a letter of such affectionate admiration to Heller, that it brought tears 
to the old man’s eyes. 

In the end, I went regularly two or three times a week to the Cité 
Malesherbes. And what I did not learn there! Heller was a passionate 
cigar-smoker, and continued to smoke despite the veto of the doctor, 
who feared that it might affect Heller’s eyes and result in blindness. 
His eyesight already was extremely poor. Blowing smoke-rings into 
the air, Heller would sit and talk. He was inexhaustible in his remi- 
niscences of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt, Chopin, Thalberg, 
Doehler, Litolff, Dreyschock, Willmers, Moscheles, Matthias, Hallé, 
Alkan, e¢ tutti quanti. What a pity that I did not have the sense or the 
courage to take notes as he went along, spinning yarn after yarn. 

I recall two anecdotes about Berlioz that Heller told me. He said 
Berlioz was mischievous and loved a practical joke. One day a poor 
piano teacher—called Schirdewahn, if I remember correctly—came to 
Berlioz and asked ‘him to write, in the Journal des Débats, a favorable 
word about a piano method he had just finished. After endless suppli- 
cations, Berlioz agreed, on one condition: that he would first send a raw 
young pupil to the teacher, and that what he would write about the 
method would depend on how much progress the pupil had made in 
six lessons. Schirdewahn left in high spirits and hopes. Think of being 
publicly praised by a Berlioz in the foremost paper of France! Berlioz 
sent for a little protégé of his, Theodore Ritter, a boy of exceptional in- 
telligence, who was already a fine pianist and was destined to become 
one of our most remarkable virtuosi (he, too, forgotten now; as are too 
many other virtuosi féted by their contemporaries and ignored by pos- 
terity). Berlioz told Ritter to go to the old fellow, whose address he 
gave him, to take six lessons, during the first five of which he was to 
get on with the greatest difficulty, and on the sixth of which he was to 
show the least sign of progress. The understanding was that, after 
these six lessons, Ritter was to come with Schirdewahn to Berlioz for 
the test of the piano teacher’s method. “And then,” Berlioz instructed 
the young man, “you pull me out one of those grand fantasies, with 
scales, trills, octaves, something with all the frills and furbelows you 
pianists delight in.” And so it came to pass—to the Mephistophelian 
glee of Berlioz, and to the utter consternation of poor Schirdewahn 
who turned pale and sick before this miracle. But he got his article in 
the Journal des Débats! 

Heller also told me of Berlioz’ rising at the end of the performance 
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of a Beethoven quartet, and loudly exclaiming in wild enthusiasm: 
“That man had everything, we have nothing.” But Heller’s personal 
preference went to Mozart, whom he called “pure as a flower, beautiful 
as a tree.” 

Another favorite of Heller’s was Heinrich Heine, “the greatest Ger- 
man poet.” He would often declaim poems of Heine’s, dwelling with 
particular pleasure upon certain verses that he thought “divine.” I can 
still hear him recite 


Und mein Stamm sind jene Asra 
Welche sterben wenn sie lieben. 


Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu; 
Und wem sie just passiret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwet. 


He would say, “How marvellous!”—and then would drop into pensive 
silence. I had the impression that, like his favorite poet, he, too, must 
have loved much, at the price of much suffering. 

Occasionally he would discourse on the trill of Willmers, the octave- 
play of Dreyschock, the gracefulness of Doehler. He called Litolff “a 
madman of genius.” He deplored the “rage” of all pianists to want to 
play everything by heart. He thought that Thalberg’s tone had bril- 
liance, and that Liszt’s, now and then, was dry and hard. Of the latter 
he gave me a curious description: Liszt had a long neck, and in play- 
ing he elongated it even more, raising his head with an inspired air, 
lifting to heaven wide open and staring eyes, as if he were gazing at 
the stars in space. However, no one should infer from this that Liszt 
was acting. He was completely natural. These were traits that, in the 
dim past of his youth, had fascinated his audience. Eyes and ears wit- 
nessed a new revelation. Liszt’s body was erect, slim, dressed in tight- 
fitting ecclesiastical garb. He had a way of bending forward over the 
keyboard, spreading his elbows outward, gesticulating with his arms, 
his chin in the air—the image of some fantastic creature. At times he 
gave the impression that he was about to rise from his stool and take 
wings, like a spirit. And that was long after fair femininity had ceased 
to idolize merely the sight of the man, instead of appreciating the sound 
of his playing. 

At Heller’s I met, of course, a number of celebrities. There was 
Mme. Wilhelmine Clauss-Szarwady (1834-1907, enjoying at the time 
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a considerable reputation), whom Heller described to me, ironically, as 
“the able interpreter of one of my works.” Then there was Sir Charles 
Hallé (1819-1895), the renowned conductor of the Manchester orches- 
tra, thanks to whose generosity Heller was enabled to end his days 
without too much material discomfort or apprehension (his Paris pub- 
lishers would have placidly seen him starve to death). There also was 
Marmontel (1816-1898), the celebrated piano teacher at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, who had the distinction of counting among his many famous 
pupils such youths as Georges Bizet, Claude-Achille Debussy, and 
Edward MacDowell. 

Last but not least, there was Madame Damcke, widow of an excel- 
lent musician (Berthold D. died in Paris, 1875; he had been one of the 
testamentary executors of Berlioz). In former years, her temporary in- 
timacy with Berlioz had been an open secret. She now held a some- 
what despotic and rather possessive sway over Heller. If she looked 
after his welfare, she was intent—according to doctor’s orders—upon 
depriving him of his last solace, that beloved Havana. 

But oftener than not, I found Heller alone, in company only of his 
thoughts and his cigar. 

Heller did not give me any lessons, strictly speaking. As I have 
indicated above, we had delightful talks together. He would expatiate 
upon the masters, upon style. And here are some of the things I re- 
member his having said to me: 


All professional pianists possess a mechanically faultless execution. 
Take at random twenty pianists—I mean, of course, only those who 
have attained a certain distinction—and there won't be a single tech- 
nical fault for you to find in their playing. Scales, double notes, octaves, 
chords, trills, will seem to you equally perfect. But what differentiates 
them, what makes one superior to the other, is the tone, the charm, that 
quality of personal seductiveness in the artist. 

The virtuoso’s first duty is to fill his audience with confidence. An 
accident can happen to anyone at any time; it doesn’t mean a thing, if 
it’s due to a mishap caused by some fortuity. But if, alas, one arouses 
in the listener the fear of an accident, if the playing becomes uneven or 
nervous, the public grows instantly apprehensive and distrait. 

To play the piano well you need three qualities: will, expressiveness, 
intelligence—the three, combined, form an individuality. 

Fast and good don’t go together; progress depends on slow and 


thoughtful labor. 
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You must eliminate unnecessary motions and try to develop a per- 
fect equilibrium between body and spirit, concentration of the intellect, 
independence of the muscles. 

An artistic interpretation must comprise science, thought, sentiment, 
taste, and simplicity. 


Stephen Heller derives from Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, 
in the sense that he has certain affinities with all three of these great 
masters. But he developed a style peculiar to himself. The Prome- 
nades d’un Solitaire, the Nuits blanches, his preludes and études, mark 
an epoch in the history of piano music. These pieces are written in a 
form that was new, that was personal to Heller. His talent may have 
been comparatively small, but it was pure and bore a stamp of its own. 
His music was not of large proportions, it did not plumb great depths; 
but it was essentially the music of good breeding, and as such, indeed, 
it belongs to a period that is no longer ours. Still, the best of it has lost 
nothing of its pristine bloom. In some of his works Heller is a classic, 
in others he is a romanticist ; but he never fails to be original. His music 
occupies a distinctive and important place in the literature for the piano. 
It is music replete with imagination, charm, and sincerity. 


(Translated by C. E.) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
CONDUCTING 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


HAT is conducting? It is a leader’s expression of a musical 

composition by means of physical movements—especially of the 
arms, face, and upper trunk—, made in such fashion that the group 
of performers who are being led will become sufficiently imbued with 
the conductor’s feeling and interpretation to play or sing the music in 
accordance with his ideas and desires. 

This definition implies that the conductor must have general mu- 
sicianship, a specific and detailed knowledge of the composition he is 
conducting; that he must possess not only the ability to understand and 
feel many different kinds of music but the power to express each one so 
vividly, so dynamically, that he can lift the performers to emotional 
states amounting often to exaltation. And, at the same time as he stirs 
the performers, he must make perfectly clear to them the whole design 
and structure of the music, so that they will render it with intelligence 
as well as unction. But the combination of artistic intelligence, emo- 
tional versatility, and expressive power is rare; hence there are few really 
great conductors. 

It is easy enough to comprehend the structure and texture of music. 
Any reasonably good mathematician can do that. And it is not difficult 
for persons of strong emotional tendencies to feel music deeply. But the 
emotionalist is often hard put to it to understand the more intellectual 
phases of music, and the mathematician sometimes finds it difficult to 
follow the various moods of different musical compositions. In gen- 
eral, the ability to do both is seldom found in the same individual. But 
even when that ability—however paradoxical it may seem—is actually 
present in one man, it still affords no guarantee that he will be a good 
conductor. It is the power clearly and adequately to express ideas and 
emotions by means of bodily movement that must be present, and it is 
in this faculty that many conductors are wanting. 

We are trained from youth to repress our feelings. In the old days, 
it was the child who sat still who was referred to as “good”; the lively, 
imaginative, inventive boy or girl was constantly being scolded and told 
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to “be good.” Our ideas of “goodness” and “badness” have changed 
considerably since the turn of the century, and today children are much 
more natural, free, and expressive than they formerly were allowed to 
be. While they are small, that is. For, as soon as the child attains the 
age of nine or ten, he learns that he cannot safely show his feelings and 
desires for fear of censure or, at least, misunderstanding. So he begins 
to fashion a protective armor out of a conventional type of facial ex- 
pression, a repressed and artificial physical demeanor, and a habit of 
concealing his real feelings and allowing only those types of speech and 
action to be produced that will be approved by parents, teachers, and 
other adult associates. 

When children of nine or ten are alone together and are certain that 
no adult is eavesdropping, they sometimes leave off their mask of arti- 
ficiality and get rid of their constraint enough to express themselves 
freely. On such occasions, the youngster who is thought to be self- 
conscious, awkward, and quiet even to the point of being “tongue- 
tied,” often becomes voluble in expression, lithe and graceful in body, 
and dominating in leadership. But, when he returns to his home or 
school, he once more assumes the rdle of a “good,” self-conscious child. 

As adolescence dawns and waxes, the fear of free expression grows 
apace, and finally, by the time the boy has become a man, he has grown 
so thick a shell that he may live on for forty, fifty, sixty years, without 
ever again showing his real self to a single person. 

In other words, society, even under modern educational conditions, 
is training us to repress and conceal, rather than to express and reveal 
our real selves, that is, our sentient, inner beings. 

But the conductor must lead the people of his chorus or orchestra 
by revealing his feelings to them and by expressing, through appro- 
priate gestures, the structure as well as the mood of the music. So, in 
order to conduct well, he must in some way release himself from the 
fear of revealing his true inward state, and must bare his very soul in 
the presence of his followers. 

It is the revelation of a great artistic soul to a group of singers or 
players that constitutes real conducting, for the conductor works largely 
through suggestion. It is not so much the words which he speaks that 
convey his feelings and ideas, as the significant movements of his arms 
and trunk and the mobile and expressive power of his face.’ For these 


1In Basle, a few years ago, Felix Weingartner invited us to visit his conducting class at the 
Conservatory. We found a sizable orchestra, composed of pupils, the wind section being re- 
inforced by a pianist who played from the score. That morning the “lesson” was the first move- 
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are the things that give the members of his chorus or orchestra an in- 
sight into the workings of his mind and spirit. And, if these workings 
are portrayed with sufficient vividness by his body and are accepted as 
appropriate and authoritative, those who play or sing follow the leader 
gladly. Often they do not know exactly what the conductor wants, or 
even what response they are making to his demands. Sometimes it is 
almost as though they were hypnotized, as though another mind—a 
master mind—were controlling their responses. The highest type of 
control, of course, occurs only when really great music is being per- 
formed under the direction of a genuinely great personality. 
Suggestion, then, is the psychological basis of conducting, and the 
true power of the conductor inheres in his ability to dominate the artistic 
response of his followers by means of significant gestures and facial 


expression. 
* * 


* 


To be sure, the conductor’s expression of feeling has to be controlled. 
It must be made to serve a twofold function: to reveal both the mental 
and the emotional—as, indeed, must all artistic expression. The poet 
has to feel deeply, but he is required to control his words. The painter, 
too, must be susceptible of genuine emotion, but he must consciously 
guide his pencil or brush. The actor has to merge himself in the per- 
sonality of his character, and yet he is obliged to remember, far back in 
his mind, that he is only acting—or he might actually kill the villain! 
And the conductor must so control the expression of his musical feeling 
that his conducting is clear as well as expressive, intelligent as well as 
persuasive. Otherwise he might merely carry his performers with him 
into a sea of uncontrolled emotion to drown their musical message in 
a welter of incoherence. 


ment of a Brahms symphony. Weingartner called upon one of the students to take the stick. 
All went on swimmingly until the young man came to a sudden transition, with change of 
tempo. He got mixed up in his beat, and the players came to a stop. He tried again, with no 
better luck. Weingartner asked another student to conduct the passage. He, too, came to grief. 
Then Weingartner himself picked up the stick. But before raising it, he hesitated a moment, 
and then said: “Gentlemen, I don’t blame you. That is one of those places that I, myself, don’t 
beat with the stick or hand. I conduct that with my eyes. Let’s take the place again, and 
watch my eyes.” The players began the passage once more, at the danger point they watched 
Weingartner's eyes, and the result was perfection—We regret that our author has not dwelt 
on the peculiar circumstance that the conductor is the only musical performer who, when in 
action, turns his back to the audience. In that connection, we should have welcomed a para- 
graph or two on the psychological importance of Apolline proportions and sartorial elegance.— 
Fd. 
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Great conducting is not only clear and expressive. It does not merely 
inspire and exalt. It arouses respect for its intelligence, for its control of 
the body working as a musical medium. Unless conducting can do all 
this, it is futile. 

So we come back once more to the idea that in conducting, as in 
other fields of artistic activity, it is the combination of feeling and in- 
tellect that evokes the response wanted. Neither is sufficient in itself; 
unsupported, either one can lead only to artistic barrenness. But the 
presence of both, in proper balance, can cause human beings to respond 
in a way that makes the conductor a power second to none in musical 
life. He can reveal to his followers the nobility of Beethoven, the grace 
and charm of Debussy, the tenderness of Schubert, the pathos and de- 
spair of Tchaikovsky. Not only can he do this; he can persuade his 
performers that his conception of the composition they are executing is 
right—inexorably right; that thus it was intended to be by its creator 
and thus it must inevitably be. His power over performer and listener 
is dangerous, and yet it is necessary for him to possess it. It is a power 
deriving from the fact that the conductor is a dictator—a dictator 
working through suggestive movement rather than through verbal 
commands. 

Good conducting, besides being clear and expressive on the one hand 
and persuasive on the other, must always be sincere. In fact, if it is not 
sincere it can be neither expressive nor persuasive—though it may be 
clear. The conductor must express his real feelings—and, of course, this 
means that he must have genuine artistic conceptions to express. The un- 
talented conductor tries so hard to be clear that, in his attempt to make 
gestures certain of comprehension, he forgets all about the music he is 
supposed to conduct. Then sometimes he becomes so imbued with the 
desire to make his movements graceful that he grows entirely oblivious 
of the music—which indeed may be so austere or martial as to make a 
merely graceful gesture altogether inappropriate. 

“What does this composition mean to me? What kind of feeling 
aoes it inspire in me? And how can I express the feeling so that my 
chorus or orchestra will catch it from me by suggestion in the heat of 
performance and thus be able to make a reality of the rendition I have 
built up in my imagination?” These are the important questions. Not 
merely, “Is my beat clear?” or, “Do the members of the audience ap- 
preciate the quality of my conducting?” 

Often the conductor actually comes between the music and the lis- 
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teners. Instead of revealing the music to them through the medium of 
chorus or orchestra he obtrudes himself to such an extent that the audi- 
ence, far from being wrapt in ecstasy over the music and hardly aware 
of the presence of either conductor or orchestra, is merely thinking, 
“What precision of attack he secures” or, “How gracefully he conducts” 
—or perhaps, “What awkwardness!” 

So we finally come to our formula: The conductor must be an ex- 
cellent musician; he must be artistically sensitive; he must be a strony 
and versatile personality; and he must have the power of expressing 
ideas and feelings with his body so that, by suggestion, appropriate 
states of feeling and intellect may be aroused in the members of the 
chorus or orchestra he is conducting. In inspiring his followers to per- 
form their music expressively and intelligently, he must not obtrude 
himself to such an extent that the members of the audience, in observing 
his gestures, forget to listen to the music. Therefore we say again: 
Good conducting is clear; it is expressive; it is sincere; it is unobtrusive. 
And, in addition, it is inspiring, exalting—both to those who are being 
conducted and to those who listen. 
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WHAT IS TONE-QUALITY ? 
By OTTO ORTMANN 


time the most arresting and the most elusive. The appellation 
given to this will-o’-the-wisp, more than any other term, is responsible 
for a rather widespread confusion in musical and in acoustical termi- 
nology, chiefly because of the acceptance of a general but rather loose 
definition. Quality, to the average musician, is that attribute—differing 
in kind from the attributes of pitch, loudness, and duration—which 
enables us to distinguish the tones of various instruments, and varia- 
tions in tones of the same instrument. Thus the “quality” of Harold 
Bauer’s tone is said to differ from that of Egon Petri’s; the tone of 
Mischa Elman is not that of Josef Szigeti. To the physicist, quality is 
the relationship between fundamental and partials. 

Whatever the language, the approximate equivalents intended to 
denote this “quality” are borrowed from the idea of “coloring” or a 
similar distinguishing mark: tone-color (or, simply, color), Klangfarbe, 
timbre, timbro; and all of them represent concepts not easily expressed 
in purely auditory or physical terms. For, in all these words, as well 
as in the definition of the musician, quality is considered a fourth 
attribute, the nature of which is not to be found in any one of the 
three primary ones: pitch, intensity, and duration. Herein lies the 
error that is responsible for the ambiguity and confusion to which I 
have referred. 

All sensations of sound, and of other sense-departments as well, are 
reactions to external stimuli through what are known as end-organs. 
In hearing, these organs are the fine hair-cells of the inner ear; in vision, 
they are the rods and cones of the retina; and in touch, the bulbs be- 
neath the skin. They are all microscopic in size. 

For any sensation to occur, three things must take place: a certain 
number of end-organs must be stimulated, they must be affected to a 
certain degree, and they must be innervated for a certain period of time. 
In order that any sensation may result at all, the three conditions must 
jointly be present. If we eliminate any one of the three, we destroy 
the entire sensation. In hearing, according to the extensity theory, the 
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number of end-organs affected produces pitch, the degree of stimulation 
produces intensity or tonal loudness, and the length of time of innerva- 
tion gives us tonal duration. The three primary attributes may vary 
widely among themselves, thus giving us a broad range of combinations, 
but no one of the three may be absent. 

It is clear from this that “quality” cannot be a fourth primary attri- 
bute of tone, but must be a resultant of the three elements mentioned. 
Accordingly, we may define it as the total sensorial reaction to the 
simultaneous presence and merging of pitch, intensity, and duration. 
It is the psychological resultant of the degrees to which these physical 
attributes are present. 

The definition seems obvious, perhaps, yet its implications, as we 
shall see, are rather far-reaching. For it means that a change in any 
one of the three elements necessarily results in a change in quality. 
No two tones of different pitch, intensity, or duration can have the 
same quality. Not even simple tones, such as those of the tuning fork. 

This, at first glance, seems rather absurd, and yet it is true. So 
very many of our ideas of tone-quality are determined by the manner 
of tone-production, instead of by the tone itself, that it is difficult for 
many of us to dissociate the two. A pianist strikes the key with a rigid 
wrist and we say the tone is necessarily Aard, although it is quite pos- 
sible to produce a soft tone in this manner; a violinist makes a fine 
diminuendo, and we speak of a lovely pianissimo quality even after 
the bow rests motionless on the strings. And, conversely, we see tones 
produced on the same instrument and conclude that, therefore, they 
have the same quality. Such auditory illusions do not help to simplify 
the problem of tone-quality. However, it is not with these that we 
are here concerned. In fact, our problem is to eliminate them from 
consideration. 

When we do this, surprises are in store for us. We note that the 
tone of a high tuning fork differs in quality from that of a low tuning 
fork, but the difference is one that cannot result from partials since 
the tones are practically pure. And we observe that the dull, low tones 
of a flute seem to be produced by a different instrument from that 
yielding the brilliant, rich, high tones actually emitted by the same flute. 
We find that, if we do not hear a piano tone until a fraction of a second 
after its production, we cannot even recognize it as a tone of the piano. 

These are not fancies. Fortunately, the oscillograph, an electrical 
device that records sound-waves and makes them visible, furnishes ob- 
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jective proof. In Fig. 1 are shown the sound-waves for three tones 
played on a trombone, the tested variable being pitch. If quality were 
independent of pitch, the three waves would have approximately the 
same number of smaller peaks for each fundamental wave length and 
the same general complexity. The differences in complexity, however, 
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high 


Fic. 1. 


are clearly marked in the Figure, indicating that the tone increases in 
purity or decreases in the number of partials present as the pitch rises. 
This is shown by the sections between the vertical arrows. In the low 
tone there are more subdivisions of the curve than in the medium pitch, 
and in the medium pitch more than in the high. 

In Fig. 2 we are shown the effects of intensity upon quality. 
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The oscillograph has here recorded a mezzo-soprano voice singing the 
pitch, A= 440. Again we note, in the wave-forms, conspicuous dif- 
ferences, the main characteristic of which is an increase in complexity as 
we pass from pp to ff. If we were dealing with one quality, these dif- 
ferences could not exist. (Both Figs. 1 and 2 should be read for com- 
plexity of curve, not for vertical displacement.) 


Pane D: 2973 mf 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the effect of duration. In the first oscillogram, 
a, piano-sound during the production of tone is illustrated, and we 
are surprised to find only noise (denoted by total irregularity of the 
curve) and no tone at all present. A half-second later, the quality 
has changed to that made graphic in 6. And ¢ shows that two seconds 
after tone-beginning the quality closely approximates a pure tone: that 
of a blown bottle or tuning fork. (The amplitude of c has been mag- 
nified to bring out the nature of the curve.) The effect of the me- 
chanics of tone-production upon quality is noticeable on practically all 
instruments, although not always to the same extent as on the piano. 
As a result, the quality of tone-beginning, and sometimes that of tone- 
ending, is different from the quality of the sustained tone. Moreover, 
changes are taking place constantly during the life of a tone, thus add- 
ing an additional qualitative effect through duration. (These are dis- 
cussed later.) 

The dependence of tone-quality upon duration is strikingly shown 
when we listen (by means of appropriate apparatus) for only a part 
of a second to a sustained violin-tone. It is then impossible to distin- 
guish the quality of, let us say, a Kreisler from that of the average 
advanced student. When the tone is heard for a sufficiently long 
period, and especially when the connection of two or more tones is 
heard, the qualitative differences begin to appear. 

Tone-quality is thus seen to be entirely a resultant of the three pri- 
mary attributes. For most of the illustrations mentioned, the defini- 
tion of physical quality as the relationship among fundamentals and 
partials will suffice, but it does not always do so. In the first place, 
there is the particular quality change occurring at the pitch-range cor- 
responding to the meatus resonance of the ear. This is in the neigh- 
borhood of e4 to g4. At this point, tones frequently become so loud 
as to cause actual pain. (A possible effect of this upon the quality of 
male voices has been recently discussed in an interesting paper on 
voice-quality.)* 

In the second place, the intensity of pure tones can be increased over 
a wide pitch-range until the quality passes from pleasant to very un- 
pleasant; in fact, the transition from one towards the other is nature’s 
device for protecting the organism against injury from intense stimuli. 
We cannot, therefore, separate quality from intensity, even disregard- 


1 Bartholomew, Wilmer: A Physical Definition of “Good Voice-Quality” in the Male Voice, 
in the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, Vol. V1, No. 1. 
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ing any relationship among fundamentals and partials although, in 
complex tones, this relationship does change with intensity. 

Hence, the familiar phrase, “tone-quality of an instrument,” is but 
a convenient generalization. It should refer to “tone-qualities.” The 
tone of a clarinet, for example, passes through a wide range of quali- 
ties as we vary the pitch; that of a trumpet does likewise as we vary 
intensity. Under certain conditions, the tones of some instruments in 
the orchestra are indistinguishable from one another: low flute from 
low trumpet tones; soft bassoon from soft horn tones. 

Why, then, do we speak of the tone-quality of each instrument? 
Partly because the differences between two instruments are often greater 
than those on a single instrument, and partly because associations play 
an important rdle in our reactions to tone. Once we know what in- 
strument is playing a melody, it is a very easy matter to hear all the 
tones produced as uniform in quality. Such illusions readily become 
fixed. Thus “round,” “singing,” “smooth,” applied to the tone of the 
piano are all adjectives descriptive of illusions, because on this instru- 
ment, regardless of the touch used, it is impossible to eliminate the 
percussive tone-beginning and the immediate subsequent diminuendo 
of the tone, elements that make such things as “roundness” impossible. 

Physicists and acousticians have been aware of the qualitative dif- 
ferences resulting through changes in pitch and intensity and, in recent 
years, have sought, by means of electrical production, to secure a uni- 
form “quality” throughout the pitch and intensity ranges. Mechani- 
cally it can be done. But quality, as I have pointed out, is strictly speak- 
ing a sensation, not a physical element. Consequently, in spite of 
objective uniformity, we may not secure subjective uniformity. In 
fact, since the ear is a physiological organ, equal response throughout 
any sensorial series is impossible. As is well known, our discrimi- 
nations become crude as we approach the “limits” of hearing, seeing, 
touch, or any other sensory series. Attributes of “volume,” of “sonance,” 
and of increasing loudness, as we raise the pitch, make impossible a 
direct parallelism between the physical variations and the subjective 
reactions. This fact is further evidence that quality is not a physical 
element but a psychological one. 

The problem becomes still more complicated when we realize that 
fluctuations during a sustained tone likewise help to determine its 
quality. When such fluctuations are sufficiently rapid, and embrace 
but a small pitch and intensity range, they are not heard as successive 
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fluctuations but tend to fuse into an apparent whole. The most con- 
spicuous example is the “vibrato.” This, as experimental analysis has 
shown, affects both pitch and intensity; but when used at proper speed 
(from 5.5 to 6.5 or 7 cycles per second) is heard, not as a series of suc- 
cessive qualities, but as a single new quality.” It has been shown that 
a proper vibrato is one of the four determinants of a good quality in 
the male voice.’ The vibrato is actually the “soul” of all sustained 
string-tone; without it the lovely qualities characteristic of string instru- 
ments, when well played, are largely gone. The ability of the vibrato 
to enhance tonal beauty accounts for the recent attempts, not always 
successful, to secure it on wind instruments as well. 

Tone-quality, then, is a subjective reaction; it is not present as a 
physical element in the original stimulus but is our unified reaction to 
the three variants of pitch, intensity, and duration. 

What advantages accrue from the definition of tone-quality we have 
given? In the first place, the definition accounts for the transmission 
to the mind of the physical attributes of pitch, intensity, and duration, 
as a single auditory sensation, something not accomplished by other 
definitions. And, in the second place, it explains the many descriptive 
terms which, in qualifying tones, we borrow from other sense-depart- 
ments. For we customarily speak not only of loud and of soft tones 
but of hard and of pale tones; we say not only that a tone is low or 
high, but also that it is dull or bright, flat or round, sweet or sour. Some 
of these terms, it is true, can be accounted for only on the basis of emo- 
tional response and, perhaps, extraneous association. Many of them, 
however, can be explained on the basis of quality as we have defined it. 

Suppose, for the sake of clearness, that we analyze a few of these 
qualities. In touch, a sensation of “sharp” quality is produced when 
a very small skin area (i.¢., a few end-organs) is stimulated to a rather 
marked degree. In audition, an equivalent condition results from the 
sounding of tones that are very high (z.e., that affect only a few end- 
organs) and loud. Hence, we speak of these tones as “sharp.” In 
vision, sparks are points of light (which stimulate few end-organs) 
of short duration. Moszkowski, in his Ezincelles, in order to create 
in music an effect of the same quality as actual sparks produce, uses 


2 Cheslock, Louis: Introductory Study on Violin Vibrato. Peabody Conservatory Research 
Studies in Music, No. 1. 


3 Bartholomew, Wilmer: Op. cit. 
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very high tones (stimulating only a few end-organs) staccato (i.c., of 
short duration). Roundness in vision is the gradual shading of one 
degree of brightness (intensity) into another; a “round” tone shades, 
as well as we can make it do so, from one degree of tonal intensity into 
another. On the piano, as I have already pointed out, the shading of 
a single tone is impossible, and the auditory impression to the contrary 
is an illusion, resulting from the kinesthetic imagery of a gradual in- 
crease of pressure on the key (= intensity) as the tone is produced, a 
maintenance of pressure, and a gradual release. A “clear” color in 
vision is one free from black and grey; a “clear” tone is one free from 
noise-elements, the physiological equivalents of mixed frequencies. 
“Richness,” whether in tone, color, or touch, demands a moderate 
amount of each of the primary attributes. A high, staccato tone, there- 
fore, cannot be “rich.” 

The list could readily be extended. The use of each descriptive term 
results from a similarity in the effect produced upon the end-organ 
by two kinds of stimuli—one of them musical—and the musical effect 
is, in turn, dependent upon the relationships among the three primary 
physical attributes. The use of terms such as “pale” or “rich,” there- 
fore, is not arbitrary, but has its basis in our psycho-physiological organs 
of sensation. 

Similarities are responsible also for a general classification on the 
basis of pleasantness and unpleasantness. We find that pleasurable 
qualities result when a middle course is steered through the series of 
primary attributes. We must be careful, in plotting it, to avoid ex- 
traneous associations, for they necessarily modify, and sometimes even 
destroy, the more basic relationship. But when single tones are reacted 
to, the pleasant qualities (without association) will involve tones of 
moderate pitch-level, duration, and intensity. This has been experi- 
mentally shown in children as well as in adults.* The same relation- 
ship is found in other sense-departments: light is most pleasant if 
neither too dim nor too bright; touch is most pleasant if neither too 
light nor too heavy. 

By defining “quality” as a psychological factor resulting from the 
three physical elements, and not as a fourth basic attribute, we at once 
remove a confusion of terminology which, in the very nature of the 


4 Otto Ortmann: The Effects of Music, edited by Max Schoen. In International Library of 
Psychology, Phiiosophy, and Scientific Method. 
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case, cannot be otherwise dispelled, and, at this very time, is engaging 
a committee of the Acoustical Society and the American Standards So- 
ciety, whose aim is the clarification of acoustic musical terminology. 
The task is hopeless unless the physical is differentiated from the psy- 
chological, and with no other single term is the differentiation so neces- 
sary as with that of “tone-quality.” 
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CHABRIER IN HIS LETTERS 
By JG. PROD’'HOMME 


HE “CASE” of Emmanuel Chabrier is not the only one of its kind 

in the history of French music. It is not without similarity to that 
of Berlioz, who was the elder by about forty years. The son of a bour- 
geois from the provinces—like Berlioz—, Chabrier was not intended 
by his parents for a musical career. Berlioz was destined to prepare 
for his father’s profession, medicine, and was sent to Paris to complete 
his studies; the father of Chabrier, a lawyer, wishing to direct his son 
towards legal studies, in 1857 went to Paris with his family, so that 
Emmanuel could enter the law-school. 

Both Berlioz and Chabrier—the former a native of Dauphiné, the 
latter of Auvergne—were to stamp their impressions deeply upon suc- 
ceeding generations of musicians. And each was possessed of a veritable 
musical demon. 

Emmanuel Chabrier, of old Auvergne and Bourbonnais stock—it 
is possible to trace his genealogy back to his father’s great-great-grand- 
father, born in 1680—, first saw the light of day at the small town of 
Ambert in the subprefecture of Puy-de-Déme. The surname Chabrier 
( = chevrier, meaning “goat-herd”) indicates a remote peasant origin. 

Emmanuel soon showed musical proclivities. He had as his earliest 
teachers first, at Ambert, Zapata,’ a Spanish refugee, and later, at 
Clermont-Ferrand, where he attended the /ycée (1852), Tarnowski, a 
Pole from Vilna. 

In Paris, Emmanuel pursued his study of law, at the same time 
continuing to work at the piano with another Pole, Edouard Wolff,’ 
a pianist of repute and an intimate friend of Chopin’s. Emmanuel also 
studied violin with Richard Hammer and composition with Hignard 
(1866-68) and Semet, during the leisure hours that were allowed him 
by his activities at the Ministry of the Interior, where he obtained a 
position in 1862. 

Although Chabrier did not, like Berlioz, run the scholastic gauntlet, 

1 Zapata, after having settled for several years at Guayaquil, returned to France, and died 


at Paris in 1902, aged eighty. 
2 Wolff was born at Warsaw, September 15, 1816, and went to Paris in 1835. 
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one should not classify him as an amateur. For, while in quest of the 
technique of his art, he displayed a curiosity in the painting and litera- 
ture of the “modernists” of his day that, among musicians, had few 
parallels. He became acquainted early with Verlaine and Villiers de 
l'Isle-Adam. And, carried along by his gay, exuberant temperament 
towards light music and operetta, in which Offenbach was reaping 
triumphs at the time, he planned, with Verlaine, a first work of this 
type, Vaucochard I et fils. Four fragments (dating probably from 
1864-65) still exist. It was followed by a second similar work, Fisch- 
ton-kan, of which five fragments survive. But he aspired to try his 
hand at grand opera, a form soon to change into “music-drama.” To 
this end, he planned to compose (with Henry Fouquier, journalist, 
editor of Figaro) a Jean Hunyade, but it was allowed to remain a mere 
project (ca. 1867 or 1869). 

About twelve years later he returned to light music. In 1875 he 
produced L’Etoile, in three acts, and in 1879 L’Education manquée, 
in one act. (The former was revived in 1925 at the theatre of the 
“Exposition des Arts décoratifs”; the latter, in 1918 at the Théatre du 
Vieux-Colombier.) In 1882, he planned, with Armand Sylvestre, a 
work after Les Muscadins by Jules Claretie. 

But the work of Wagner, whom the musicians if not the public in 
France were beginning to recognize, was effecting a revolution in 
Chabrier—or was at least hastening an evolution—, beneficial in certain 
respects, but less fortunate in others. For, with such works as Gwen- 
doline and Briséis (of which only one act was completed), it drove him 
into the path of the music-drama, which was not the one to which the 
composer of such gay and sparkling music as that of Le Roi malgré lui 
(1887) was really suited. 

A trip to Munich, which he made apparently in March 1880, to 
attend performances of Tristan at the Hoftheater,*® had had a decisive 
influence upon his life as an artist. He was still at the Ministry at this 
time and, to obtain a three days’ leave-of-absence, he addressed this 
curious note to his chief. 

Sir, 

Matters of importance require me to leave for Bordeaux; I shall be infinitely 
grateful to you if you will allow me the three days I shall need to attend to them. 

The above lines are for my dossier! Now, since I have never lied, and since 
it is perhaps for this reason that I have always gained the sympathetic esteem of 
my superiors, I owe you in petto the real truth, and—here it is: I am not going 


3 March 7 and 14, 1880. 
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to Bordeaux at all; for almost all of the last ten years—and you will know whether 
it has grown during that time—I have been having a frantic desire to see Richard 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde performed. One can see it only in Germany, and 
this masterpiece will be presented Sunday at Munich. 

I have been unable to resist longer, and I have scoured about today to obtain 
a passe * as far as Avricourt, which is, alas! our present frontier. I have obtained 
it, and the rest of my expenses will be covered by the bits of articles that I shall 
scrawl for Le Temps and the Petit Journal. 

Behold my crime, Mr. Chief of the Division; I confess to you, but not to Pelle- 
tier® who should be kept entirely in the dark! I beg you to be gracious and 
pardon me this administrative escapade and to believe in my complete devotion. 
Wednesday morning, at the latest, I shall be at the office. 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my profound respect. 

Emmanuel Chabrier. 


Vincent d’Indy, who was among the pilgrims to Munich that year, 
spoke, at a lecture given in 1920, of the emotion of Emmanuel, present 
for the first time at a performance of Tristan. He related that Chabrier, 
sobbing, murmured when the prelude began: “I have waited ten years 
of my life to hear that A in the violoncello!” 

In order to devote himself completely to composition and also to 
take part in the direction of the Lamoureux Concerts, which started in 
1882, Chabrier resigned from his post at the Ministry. As Lamoureux’ 
répétiteur and chorus master, he rehearsed important Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts, notably the first two acts of Tristan, executed during the season 
of 1884-85. 

In 1881, Mlle. Marie Poitevin had performed, at the Société Na- 
tionale, several of his ten Piéces pittoresques for piano (Idylle, Improvi- 
sation, Danse villageoise, Sous bois, Menuet pompeux, Scherzo-valse), 
published the same year. 

The year 1882 is important in the life of the composer: he made a 
three months’ trip through Spain then with his wife. In his letters to 
his friends, he expresses the joy of living and of hearing the “national 
music of an incomparable richness,” of finding pleasure watching the 
dances “which are absolutely Arabic.” 

The scintillating work—one of his most successful—, that this ex- 
cursion beyond the Pyrenees inspired in him was the rhapsody Espafia, 
first played at the Lamoureux Concerts, November 6, 1883. Its melodic 
substance, as M. G. Serviéres has said, is formed “of the two basic ex- 
pressions of Spanish music, the one vigorous, bold, impetuous—the 


4 Free railroad-ticket given to journalists. 
5 Assistant Chief of the Division. 
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jota—, the other dreamy, sensuous, languid—the malaguena—, in which 
the Spains of the north and south are reflected and contrasted.” 

Chabrier, who had only twelve more years to live—if one may call 
“living” the last two years of an existence that was to end in general 
paralysis—, shortly afterwards retired to La Membrolle in Touraine, 
not far from Tours. From there he addressed to his wife and friends 
letters in which the comic and the droll continually intermingle with 
his enthusiasms as an artist. It is there that he completed Espafia, in 
July 1883. 

With Les Muscadins abandoned, Chabrier came under the influence 
of Catulle Mendés, whom he felt to be “the only man capable of setting 
a true music-drama on its feet” (from a letter dated April 7, 1888, con- 
cerning Briséis, to Ernest van Dyck). Mendés, having turned the mu- 
sician, as M. G. Serviéres says, “into a path quite different from the one 
that had been pursued by the composer of L’Etoile,” Chabrier wished 
to raise himself up to the level of the music-drama. From his collabora- 
tion with the poet, there resulted Gwendoline. This medieval legend, 
transformed into a music-drama, was performed first at Brussels (April 
20, 1886), then—thanks to the good offices of the great Wagnerian tenor, 
van Dyck, who was completely devoted to Chabrier—at Karlsruhe, 
under the direction of Felix Mott] (May 30, 1889), at Leipzig, Dresden, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, and, at last, on December 28, 1893, at 
Paris. 

After Gwendoline, which, because of the bankruptcy of the director 
of the Théatre de la Monnaie at Brussels, had only two performances 
at that house, came Le Roi malgie lui. This was given at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, May 18, 1887. In this work, Chabrier found himself 
on ground more compatible with his genius. After three performances, 
the disastrous fire at the opera house put a stop to the success that was 
beginning to take form. Le Roi was revived, 1887-88 on the stage of 
the Théatre des Nations (now the Sarah Bernhardt), but it did not pass 
its twentieth presentation until its recent revival at the Opéra Comique. 
Karlsruhe acclaimed the work also, then Dresden, Munich, and Co- 
logne. But these successes in Germany could not satisfy Chabrier. He 
attempted a new opera with Mendés, Briséis, of which he completed 
only the first act. This act, composed about 1890-92, was first performed 
at the Lamoureux Concerts, January 31, 1897, then, in 1899—after a 
performance at the Opera House in Berlin on January 14—, at the Opéra 
in Paris on May 8. 
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Hardly a year after the first performance of Gwendoline in France, 
Chabrier died, September 13, 1894, at Paris, and was buried, on the 17th, 
in the cemetery at Montparnasse. 

His younger son, André, related on the eve of the 1911 revival of 
Gwendoline: 


I cannot think of this work without seeing ourselves again at the [French] 
premiére of 1893. We were in a proscenium box, my mother, my father, Marcel 
and I. My poor father no longer understood! . . . he was applauding as though 
the work of another was being played. “Very good ... very good . . . wait, that 
isn’t bad,” he said at certain passages. He laughed without cause, childishly, the 
bravos rose towards us, people looked at us, and in the shadow, sunk into a corner, 
on a chair, our mother was sobbing, and we two boys wept seeing her tears. He 
did not concern himself with anything, he was without thought and without 
strength. It was a frightful hour. ... And still his life dragged on . . . he lived at 
La Membrolle and he never totally recovered his reason. And yet how clear it 
was at times! When he played passages from Tristan, on the piano, he could not 
refrain from weeping. He was enthusiastic and so youthful! ® 


Besides the stage-works, Chabrier’s output includes: 

For piano: the Dix Piéces pittoresques, already mentioned; Trois 
Valses romantiques; the Bourrée fantasque, colorfully orchestrated, later 
on, by Mottl; and a number of posthumous pieces; 

Vocal works: some songs; the ode, 4 la musique, to words by 
Edmond Rostand, one of his most perfect works; La Sulamite, scene 
lyrique, poem by Jean Richepin (1885); and several humorous pieces— 
Villanelle des petits canards, Ballade des gros dindons, Pastorale des 
cochons roses, etc. These amusing titles of pieces in which the mu- 
sician gave rein to his joyous verve—frankly Gallic—, this waggish 
gayety—always possessing a refined musicality—, are more the expres- 
sion of his temperament than certain passages of his music-dramas, 
which he had been led to write by his acquaintance with the works of 
Wagner—and with his librettist, Catulle Mendés. 

But we have not set out to do more with Chabrier’s career as a mu- 
sician than to recall it briefly. Let us now allow him to speak for him- 
self through his letters, which, better than any commentary, give us 
evidence of his tastes as an artist and a man of culture, who not only 
loved his own art, but was also sympathetic with the most diverse mani- 
festations of his time in literature and painting; who throbbed at the 
sight of the beauties of nature; and whose cheerful outlook, fundamental 


6 Comedia, April 26, 1911. 
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goodness, and integrity of judgment are reflected in his work as a 
musician. 
* * 
* 


Buffon’s adage “Je style est l'homme méme’” is peculiarly applicable 
to Chabrier. 

From the very first letter of his that survives—a letter dating prob- 
ably from 1865, sent from Rotterdam to his parents, in the course of a 
trip the youth of twenty-four years was making through Belgium and 
Holland—, he expresses himself completely. He speaks of painting and 
music. In discussing the Hague, he writes: 


A museum as large as a pocket-handkerchief, but what riches it contains!— 
“The Oxen” of Paul Potter, “The Anatomy Lesson” of Rembrandt, the van der 
Elsts, the Ruysdaels, the Ostades, the Hobbemas, all of them in abundance; and 
two exquisite van Dycks. Here, at Rotterdam, the museum became “a prey to 
the flames” a few years ago. It seems that it contained masterpieces of the Dutch 
school in great number. The loss is an irreparable one. 


At the main theatre, he heard Les Huguenots—“not too poor; but 
they cut all the difficult passages, chiefly in the choruses.” It was six 
weeks since he had set his hands on a piano. “As a result, I experience 
a grievous itching, and I sometimes catch myself allowing my fingers to 
take a promenade over my hat, over the table before me, over the back 
of a neighbor, over anything that offers itself!” However, at Amster- 
dam, “in a dingy café where there was no one, unless it was—a piano!” 
he rushed to the instrument and, for a quarter of an hour, he dazzled 
five or six travelling salesmen, to whom, necessarily, he had to play “the 
Carnival of Venice, Le Chalet, O mio Fernando, and other silly trifles, 
under pain of passing for an idiot; but, at any rate, I played, that is the 
main thing!” Similarly at Scheveningen, in the evening, he played for 
the ladies to dance. 

Another letter, addressed about the same time (1866) from Paris to 
his parents, who were stopping at the seashore, at Fécamp, expresses 
the keen sensibility of the artist, always cloaked by some pleasantry or 
by his incorrigible “blarney,” even in moments of enthusiasm. 

These fishers’ cabins, this barren beach, these poor folk who come and go along 
the shore with their nets full of fish and their hovels full of misery, this sea some- 
times worked up, sometimes foaming, then calmer, presently green, then blue, 
then gilded by a ray of sunlight, these little shells, this wreckage of all sorts—but, 
sacre-bleu, all this is nothing but pure poetry—or I am just a blooming idiot. . . . 
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Do not tell me any longer, maman [he ends, after having given items of news 
concerning friends of the family], that Fécamp lacks crinolines and chic women 
and that the general aspect is sad. You have not gone there to seek the hustle of 
the world. You will find there a great silence and the roaring of the waves, 
parbleu, you will not lose by the exchange. 
Adieu, | embrace you so much and more. Your 
Emmanuel. 


We have already quoted the letter in which he asked for a three days’ 
leave-of-absence to go to Munich. The next year, in a note to d’Indy, to 
whom he was quite devoted, and who had sent him his Poéme des 
Montagnes (Op. 15, published in 1881), he stated, with unreserved sin- 
cerity, his feeling concerning this work. He found it exquisite, but he 
“swallowed” the Danses rhythmiques (the second movement) less easily 
than the rest. He had no time to be “either astonished or charmed; the 
piece was finished before I could lay hold of it. ... In any event, you 
are an extraordinary musician, though still better at modelling than at 
mixing your clay (avec plus de patte que de piate encore), but with an 
artistic ideal of the first order.” 

This same frankness, this perfect sincerity, are found again in the 
impressions of Spain which, in 1882, he addressed to his publishers, 
Enoch and Costallat, and to his colleague and friend, Edouard Moullé. 

Chabrier married December 27, 1873; he became the father of two 
boys. After he left the Ministry, he planned to make a trip through 
Spain with his wife. Having left the children in the care of Mme. 
Chabrier’s sister, the couple reached San Sebastian in July, 1882. 
Chabrier informed his publishers promptly: 

The children landed yesterday without mishap. By and by we shall take on 
their [the natives’] little customs and a week from now we shall be nothing but 
mock Spaniards. San Sebastian is a little too cosmopolitan and the local color 
is much attenuated, nevertheless it is not at all the rue Rochechouart, and Paris 
and surroundings are miles away. Who said there are no more Pyrenees? Who 
is the silly ass? Where is he? I have before my windows a huge slice of them; 
it is the back-drop; the Uruméa, peaceful river, meanders softly below my eyes and 
casts itself, I should say glides, or merges into the sea; but near at hand, about a 
yard and a half away, are pretty women, well-built men, and, on the beach, the 
sefioras with handsome necks often forget to hook their collars. I shall henceforth 
carry buttons and thread with me. To be of service is my passion... . 


Then there is a long letter, again from San Sebastian, about his visit 
to Guypuscoa. “Next Sunday .. . we shall all go to the bull-fight. I 
have been dreaming about it for a week; it is hardly probable that I shall 
take an active and direct part in it as I had first intended: it was my idea 
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to startle the bull at the beginning by holding before him the manu- 
script of the third act of Les Muscadins and to down him by singing 
him the third valse; but my wife is not in favor of these deeds of daring, 
she says that I am just a dreamer.” 

In October, he is at Seville: 

We are not budging the night of the bailos flamencos, surrounded, both of us, 
by toreadors in town costume, with black fedoras, with jackets fitted above the 
hips, and with tight breeches clinging to sinewy limbs. And the gitanas singing 
their malaguefias or dancing the tango, and the manzanilla that is passed from 
hand to hand and which everybody has to drink... . 


On November 4, he writes to Mme. Enoch from Grenada: 


It is hardly necessary for me to tell you that I shall arrange a startling 
malaguefia for you, you will sing it divinely. The national music of Spain is of 
an incomparable richness. I am jotting down all that I can seize and I hope to 
carry back with me, in December, an interesting note-book. 

And the same day, in a letter to his friend, Edouard Moullé, he writes 
about the tango and the sevillana. 


All this takes on a extraordinary character, done with two spit-curls, a pair of 
castanets, and a guitar. The malaguefias cannot, so to speak, be written down: 
still, their’s is a melos that possesses a form and always ends on the dominant; 
the guitarist supplies a steady 3/8 rhythm, and another fellow (if there is one) is 
seated beside the guitarist, holds a cane between his legs and with it beats a 3/8 
with this rhythm: 


always syncopated. 


He then notes down the rhythms the dancers strike with their heels, 
“things like these”: 
4 times 
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( After the portrait by Edouard Detaille ) 
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all this with the heel, it is both rhythm and dance; the tunes which the guitar 
scrapes out have no value, moreover they cannot be heard, what with the cries 
of Anda! Olé! la chiquilla!l que gracia! que elegantia! Anda! Olé! Olé! la chiquir- 
ritita; and the more they shout, the more the dancer laughs, shows her teeth, 
wiggles her hips, and goes crazy with her whole body. 


This outing beyond the Pyrenees, from which he returned with im- 
pressions both musical and pictorial, impressions which we find mag- 
nificently reflected in Espafia, had been a gala event for Chabrier. 

After his return, he installed himself, in June, 1883, at a country 
place his mother-in-law, Mme. Dejean, had rented in the vicinity of 
Tours, at La Membrolle, and each year thereafter he passed the summer 
there. With the artlessness of a simple bonhomme, he kept his wife 
in touch with all the little events of country-life, while she was detained 
at Paris to supervise the education of their eldest son. His old servant, 
Nanon, or Nanine, had followed him, and took care of her dear Mavel 
(Emmanuel) and little André. 

Let us detach from one of his first letters from La Membrolle this 
page, full of sensitiveness and a sentiment quite personal in nature: 


There are yonder, I see them right from here, while writing to you, 5 trees, 
600 years old, that are wonders; walnut-trees with immense trunks, no, chestnut- 
trees, with enormous holes, in which the rabbits take shelter, indeed even foxes; 
then, higher up, there are odd-looking cavities that serve as lodgings for whole 
families of owls, owlets, etc.; it seems that in spring these trees hide and shelter 
the loves of all sorts of beasts, furry or feathered, who deal each other love-pecks, 
or volleys of blows, and screech with beak or snout, or what have you. I have 
really stood in contemplation before these venerable trees whose roots still have 
enough vigor and sap to give life to little, young chestnut-trees which are shooting 
up beneath the immense wings of their great-grandfather; what strength! It is 
admirable. I assure you that in the shadow of such giants it seems one could not 
compose anything trite. I shall return to see them; it is better than Massenet; 
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these trees make me think of father Bach, who still nourishes, in a way like theirs, 
rising generations of musicians, and will nourish them forever. 


He is at work at five o’clock in the morning. He writes in July, “At 
the end of the month I shall have orchestrated the Jota” (which means 
Espanta). He writes some pieces for two pianos, four hands. 


Why do it, you are going to say? But I'll be damned if I know what to do, 
my poor d’Estalenx, it’s silly, I know, the Enochs won’t even want them; this one 
will be too long—never too short, by any chance,—the other too difficult,—never 
just difficult enough,—then this one is not practical. What I write is never prac- 
tical, and, mind you, they would crow like two fighting cocks if they read this. 
Oh well! you don’t know, I have an idea that they will sell. There is little music 
for two pianos; the girls who play piano seriously (need I add that they are gen- 
erally homely?) are sure to ask for them. Oh! this will quiet down—after the 
pieces have been read. ... But one cannot go on forever playing—and not so well, 
incidentally—the Symphony in D. God, it isn’t any too practical, yet it isn’t 
wholly impractical either. The Lord be praised. Laus ad te Domine! (Letter 
to Lacome d’Estalenx, September 9, 1883.) 


On June 22, 1884, finding himself at Saint-Pair (Manche), he con- 
fides to his friend, Edouard Moullé: 

I compose without ambition, without immediate incentive; I never feel that 
I shall be played, I make a few “sketches,” as do the painters who hang such things 
in a corner of their studio and say: A fine picture for later on! 

Two years later, on June 19, 1886, when he was working on Le Roi 
mal gré lui which he had been urged to compose for the Opéra Comique, 
he wrote in similar vein to Lacome d’Estalenx from La Membrolle: 

Oh! how I hate to be jostled. . . . This will be played when I am satisfied with 
it, when I have finished after conscientious toil but not overworked,—or else I'll 
throw the whole damn thing out the window and it won’t be played. Everything 
costs me so much labor. I don’t have what they call facility. However little I 
may have to do, I must crawl into my shack and, once there, I don’t think I'll do 
a damn thing —Then the piece must be gay and proceed nimbly. I want people 
to laugh heartily at it—and then some. It is a lot of bother.—Enfin, qui vivra 
verra. 


The first among the numerous letters which (in 1886) he addressed 
to his friend, the tenor van Dyck, refer to the latter’s marriage. And 
there are witticisms without end, of this sort: 

And now you can afford to become bald, it won’t matter in the least. You 
are bidding an eternal adieu to mundane and demi-mundane circles: you, like 
me, are going to procreate; love your wife, still like me, and, always like me, adore 
this stupid music. For there is nothing else but this: one’s wife, one’s children, 
and this stupid music. 
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But, in the midst of his jesting effusions and his puns, Chabrier did 
not forget the chief thing: that the faithful van Dyck was busying him- 
self on Chabrier’s behalf with Mott] and the managers and orchestral 
conductors of Germany and Austria. In February, 1888, Chabrier went 
to Karlsruhe and played Gwendoline for Mottl who was “completely 
carried away,” as Chabrier wrote to his wife, “he repeated famos, famos! 
Friday evening we are going to go through the part of Gwendoline with 
him at Miss Mailhac’s. It is the first time that Mottl has put himself to 
so much trouble for anybody. I believe him thoroughly sincere: he re- 
peated also: ‘original, individual,’ etc.” 

At Vienna, through Mottl’s intervention, he had two sittings with 
Richter, one for Gwendoline, the other for Le Roi malgré lui. At the 
end of the month, Chabrier visited Brunswick, to see the publisher 
Litolff, for whom the Enochs were representatives in Paris. He wrote 
to his wife: 


While these gentlemen were talking business, I rambled about Brunswick 
which is the most German town, the most medizval, the most curious that I have 
ever visited. It is a marvel; I wanted to have you by me all the time. You would 
have been amazed at every step. In summer, it must be ravishing, but there is a 
good foot of snow over everything and this white cloak spreads a touch of sad- 
ness and makes the air misty: one does not see enough. It is even more pictur- 
esque than Nuremberg, so it seems. But it is possible that the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg are not of this opinion. Enfin, it is exquisite, I shall tell you more 
by word of mouth. 


Upon returning to France, he missed, in August, the performances 
| at Bayreuth, which he had promised himself to attend. He wrote on 
August 1, 1888, to his dear “Nenerst” (van Dyck): 


Comrade, old friend, up to the last moment I thought I would be able to pack 
my trunk and run over there, and embrace you, your wife, your little girl, and to 
applaud you with all my strength: and now for from a week to ten days my 
mother-in-law and my wife have been sick .. . 
Believe me, I have hellish luck with this confounded Bayreuth! You are there, 
I am not; you will be applauded, and not by me;—and, finally, I have still never 
been there. It is sad! & 


And he announces to his friend that he is beginning Briséis, “a para- 
phrase, in three acts and four scenes, of Goethe’s legend entitled The 
Bride of Corinth. That means fifteen or sixteen months of formidable 
toil.” He adds: 


oOo 


all 


Naturally, I am making for it music of my own, truly my own. I do not know 
whether this music will be French, but, of one thing I am certain, it will not be 
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German; for better or worse, I want to be of my country, it is my first duty! I am 
trying to inoculate myself with the esthetics of the other one [Wagner], of the 
man of bronze, but never with his music, for it is Ais, and one should not rob any- 
body, even if one remains poor (but honest). 


This profession of faith in a few lines, which end with a flippant play 
on words (pauvre mais honnéte = pauvre maisonette), depicts at once 
Chabrier the artist and the man. 

When, soon thereafter, in 1889, he at last made the pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth—after having prepared for the trip painstakingly with his 
friend van Dyck, who was going to lodge him at Bayreuth—it is with- 
out over-emphasis, with a sort of chaste discretion, that he writes his 
impressions to his wife. Thus, on July 22, he begins simply thus, “At 
four o’clock, a rehearsal of Meistersinger; it was marvellous. I wept like 
acalf. I inspected the whole stage, the theatre in its entirety ; the orches- 
tra under the stage; 1 do not know yet whether I shall like this way of 
placing the orchestra,” etc. He prefers to relate his small adventures as 
atraveler. And, after his return to France, in writing to van Dyck (at 
the beginning of August), he contents himself with asking him for 
news of his success and with giving him advice. 

And tonight’s Parsifal? Now you're a great artist: that’s fine,—but continue 
always to be very severe with yourself—Never compare yourself with others, 


judge yourself by yourself, and always tell yourself that there is still something to 
be done better; there is the great secret for improving oneself constantly. 


Doubtless he held something of himself in reserve for conversation— 
he was ever a brilliant talker, above all when, joining the act to the 
word, he illustrated his comments with prodigious performances at the 
piano. 

He was greatly flattered, as a Frenchman, to be received the follow- 
ing February (1890) by the Grand Duke of Baden, after the first per- 
formance of Le Roi malgré lui at Karlsruhe. But he wrote to his wife: 


I do not hurl myself at their heads, I await them; but since they come, and 
they come in full numbers, I cannot in the meanwhile unsheath a sword! There 
is time for everything. My patriotism, far from softening at contact with them, 
becomes still stronger, and I prove my patriotism after my own fashion by show- 
ing them a Frenchman who is not a mere nobody.—If the government did not 
give the Opéra 800,000 francs a year to play Lucia, I would not have to drag my 
gaiters through the Kaiserstrasse; from the moment that, at home, my wares sell 
poorly or not at all, I export them, that is all. 

. .- He [the Grand Duke] was amiability itself and found a way to tell me 
that he was personally happy that a French composer had been applauded at 
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Karlsruhe, that the two nations were made to love each other and that the pres- 
ence of an eminent artist moved him deeply. It was he who did the thanking!!! 

. ». Then, we went to have luncheon with his brother, Prince Wilhelm. He 
is even nicer; he came to await us at his gate; and all these people talk an amazing 
French; he is from 57 to 60 years old, with superb whiskers and very chic airs. 
The Princess is of Russian origin. At table I knew pretty nearly everybody, for 
I have rubbed elbows for about a week with all the high muck-a-mucks of the 
place. There were about fifteen of us:—after the luncheon—delicious—coffee, 
liqueurs, cigarettes, the valse from Le Roi [malgré lui] played on an Erard, then 
music for four hands, with Mottl. At half past three they took leave of one 
other. But just how affable these people are you will never imagine. He told 
me that he was honored to receive me!!! 


As man and artist, Chabrier indicates in the above lines the attitude 
he always took with regard to German art and Germany itself. Though 
he despised and anathematized the Philistines who stood in the way of 
having Wagner’s works performed in France, and though, as a mu- 
sician, he admired those works, he nevertheless, as a composer, was 
aware that he should guard against the servile imitation to which so 
many others succumbed, who did not have his originality. 

In an unpublished note addressed to his friend, the critic Hugues 
Imbert,—the autograph of which is at the Conservatoire—Chabrier him- 
self quotes with pride the testimonial Cosima Wagner gave concerning 
him after hearing Gwendoline at Karlsruhe: “It is a superb effort, the 
most beautiful work that has come out of France in a long time. M. 
Chabrier does not try to imitate, one sees that he remains individual, 
and he is right to do so.” (May 16, 1893.) 

Other letters round out the portrait of Chabrier as the sensitive na- 
ture he was. Such, for instance, are the letters he addressed to his old 
servant, Nanine, who was stricken with paralysis in 1889, and whom he 
had placed for treatment in a sanatorium at Auteuil, where she was to 
die two years later. In these intimate and simple weekly letters, which 
would have to be read to the invalid, Emmanuel relates the small inci- 
dents of everyday life, whether at Paris or at La Membrolle, speaking of 
rain and sunshine, of local events, and sometimes even of music, for the 
old servant was not at all ignorant of the world of music in which her 
master lived: 


You may have read a very enthusiastic article by Kerst * on Dante, the opera 
by Godard; do not become frightened, the work has no value and it will march 
off the billboard before six weeks are up; Wilder and the others have said of it 


7 Music critic of the Petit Journal. 
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what should be said and poor Kerst is alone in his opinion; this should give him 
something to think about. (May 19, 1890.) 

There is some talk of doing Gwendoline at the Eden; it is Verdhurst who 
intends to take this theatre; but the matter is not yet settled. While waiting, I 
have completed the second act of the work I am writing at the moment. It is very 
hot and that has wilted me a little. Happily the drawing-room is cool enough, I 
close the shutters and find myself in a half-light favorable for work. For the 
rest, I do not complain; you know I love the summer. At evening we take a 
short walk with wife and children, and at nine o'clock all are in bed. 

Until Friday, then, my old Nanon, I shall plod along until then. We all hug 
you as we love you and I am always your old 


Mavel. 
I am going to hunt for three little pansies for you; kiss them for me. 
(June 9, 1890.) 


And these flowers, which Chabrier enclosed in his letters to old 
Nanon, M. Legrand-Chabrier found again when he published this cor- 
respondence in the Grande Revue (September 10, 1909). 

This sensitivity reveals itself, in other terms to be sure, but just as 
vividly, just as sincerely, in the letters addressed to his friends, d’Indy, 
Lecocq, Lacome, van Dyck, and finds expression in a word, in a line. 
Always ready to be of service, Chabrier is seen, two years before his 
death, busying himself—upon the receipt of a letter from Lacome, who 
had a plan for rehabilitating Adolph Sax, the gifted inventor—with 
making the plan succeed, writing to d’Indy to suggest to him what 
should be done. “Poor pére Sax! When one thinks that this talented 
man has passed his life to become a bankrupt in order to enrich men 
who today have decorations and are millionaires . . . it is disgusting, but 
very human.” (August, 1892.) 

Always keenly interested in literature and painting, he read one day, 
in the Figaro, an announcement of new books, and had them sent to 
him; they were brochures by Verlaine and Henri de Régnier, and al- 
bums of Willette and André Gill. As connaisseur and collector, he 
sought out solely the impressionists and other such “modern” painters 
of fifty years ago. Among forty-eight pictures, which were sold on 
March 26, 1896, after his death, and which yielded almost 70,000 francs, 
one could count eight by Monet, six by Renoir, two each by Sisley and 
Forain, eleven by Manet (among them, the Bar aux Folies-Bergére, 
which was sold for 23,000 francs and which he had acquired for 5,850, 
and Skating, which fetched 10,000 francs and for which he had paid 
1,670). Manet, Renoir, and the sculptor Constantin Meunier have left 
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us likenesses of Chabrier, as have also Fantin-Latour, who placed him 
in the center of a picture, preserved today at the Louvre, Autour du 
piano, and Edouard Detaille, who dedicated “a l’ami Chabrier” a draw- 
ing in the manner of a caricature, which depicts him at the piano with 
his high hat on his head, and with his immense ulster on him. 

Although fate did not permit him to produce the work that one could 
have expected from him, Chabrier was a great artist, a complete artist, 
who combined with a broad culture the tenacity he had inherited from 
his sturdy Auvergne stock, a stock “straightforward and clear-headed, 
whose members may poorly express themselves and externalize, but 
among whom those who think, think deeply—with a defiant, scrupu- 
lous and concentrated turn of mind.” (Joseph Desaymards.) 

Vincent d’Indy wrote, when the town of Ambert erected a monu- 
ment to the most illustrious of its sons, “Chabrier’s style is Chabrier him- 
self, with his verve, altogether southern and spontaneous, with his good- 
naturedness bordering on the heroic, with his wealth of images and his 
sallies, always unexpected, above all with his flow of tenderness, a funda- 
mental trait of his genius, the primary cause of the irresistible melodic 
expansiveness that captivates us in his work.” 


(Translated by G. R.) 
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THE VIENNA STRAUSSES 
By DAVID EWEN 


E JOHANN STRAUSS FAMILY immortalized Vienna’s light 
music. But, for some inexplicable reason, it is so inadequately and 
sparsely treated by critical material in English, that considerable con- 
fusion exists among English-reading music-lovers concerning the identity 
of the various Strausses and the specific contributions of each. Not in- 
frequently one Strauss is mistaken for another; and sometimes even 
Richard Strauss, the tone-poet, or Oscar Straus, of Chocolate Soldier 
fame, is erroneously thought to belong to the same clan. 

Not only is there no authoritative biographical and critical study in 
English on the remarkable family,’ but even the various reference books 
are quite unsatisfactory. The “Encyclopedia Britannica,” for example, 
devotes hardly more than a paragraph to the entire Strauss family, treat- 
ing the composer of the Blue Danube Waltz and Die Fledermaus to less 
than one line of comment! Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” 
is also inadequate in its treatment of the Strausses: it gives little attention 
to the work of Eduard and Josef and, in discussing the two Johanns, for 
some mysterious reason accords greater prominence to the father than 
to the world-famous son. Hence, the Vienna Strausses—productions of 
the café-life of the Austrian capital, men who were the idols of their city 
for almost a full century, and the creators of a music fittingly esteemed 
by the great composers of their time and still loved throughout the entire 
world—have been presented to many readers in a light that blurs their 
outlines and misrepresents their true significance. 

The first of the composing Strausses was Johann, the elder—the 
father of the “waltz-family”—, who was born in Vienna in 1804. While 
he was still a boy, a goading Wanderlust urged him to run away from 
his apprenticeship, bookbinding, and for a while he was a homeless waif 
on the streets of Vienna. Good fortune brought him into contact with 
a sympathetic stranger, who decided to adopt him and who gave him his 
first musical training. 

As a boy of fifteen, Johann joined the then celebrated band of Josef 
Lanner. Ambition, however, stirred restlessly in his bosom, and it was 
not long before he broke all relationship with his employer in order to 


1 The writer recently attempted to assemble all the biographical material on the Strausses in a 
romantic biography, Wine, Women, and Waltz, published in 1933. 
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assemble his own orchestra. He made his début as Kapellmeister in the 
Bock Café with instantaneous success. From the “Bock” he went to the 
“Zwei Tauben.” Here he introduced the first of his captivating waltzes, 
the Tauberl Walzer—and his fame in Vienna was firmly established. 

When he reached the prime of life, an unhappy marriage drove him 
to desert his family for Emilie Trampusch, a beautiful and wealthy 
widow. The remainder of his years, as a result, were occupied not only 
in achieving an enormous reputation as Kapellmeister and composer 
throughout France, England, Austria, and other European countries, 
but also in enjoying wealth and luxury and love—while his deserted 
family was suffering penury. When, in 1849, he lay on his death-bed, 
his fame had reached its peak. Johann the younger was present. And 
the father died, well knowing that his son was greater than he and 
would avenge himself for the desertion of the family by surpassing him 
so completely in his every effort as Kapellmeister and composer that he 
would soon be forgotten by fickle Vienna. 

The fame of Johann Strauss, the elder, as Kapellmeister was enor- 
mous. As a leader he had a magnetism that was irresistible—and he 
seemed to lend a new vitality to the music he conducted. His violin- 
playing was sensuous, pyrotechnical, sentimental. He was able, with 
his Viennese music, to stir the café-goers into a kind of delirium that 
inebriated them much more effectively than the wine. No less a per- 
sonality than Richard Wagner confessed to succumbing to the Johann 
Strauss magic. “I shall never forget,” wrote Richard Wagner” con- 
cerning the Johann Strauss performance he had heard in his nineteenth 
year when he visited Vienna, “the passion bordering on mad fury with 
which the wonderful Johann Strauss conducted. This Demon of the 
ancient Viennese folk-spirit trembled at the beginning of a new waltz 
like a python preparing to spring, and it was more the ecstasy produced 
by the music than the drinks among the enchanted audience that stimu- 
lated that magical first violin to almost dangerous flights.” 

While the elder Strauss was a prolific composer and produced a 
quantity of music that possesses a singular charm and is at times bewitch- 
ingly ingenuous, very little of it is of real importance. He too often 
resorted to musical clichés and, in his passionate attempt to thrill the 
multitude, too often strove after trivial effects and sensational but super- 
ficial climaxes. The trite and insignificant music of his famous Radetzky 
March is exemplary of the cheap musical tendency that tainted his 
art. But, at its best moments, his music is not without an engaging 


2 Richard Wagner: Mein Leben, Vol. I. 
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loveliness. Works such as Strains of the Lorelei and the Rhine and the 
Black, Red and Gold have all the buoyant swing, the passionate sweep, 
the variety, and grace that keep the music of the son fresh and enduring. 
Had Johann the elder been more self-critical, more discriminating in 
his selection of musical ideas, he might have rated among the great 
waltz-composers of Vienna. As it is, he is best remembered as a Kapell- 
meister, violinist, and personality. Only a bare handful of his composi- 
tions is destined to survive. 

For some reason, Johann Strauss the elder swore that he would permit 
none of his children to become musicians. And, as long as he remained 
in their home and shared the control of their education, he tried stub- 
bornly to cling to his oath. Why he should have been so persistent in 
attempting to keep his chiidren from music remains inexplicable in view 
of his passionate fondness for the art and his pride in the career he had 
carved for himself. Threats, cries, and the whip, proved futile, however, 
in keeping the first-born—young Johann (1825-1899)—from music. 
Encouraged by his mother, he studied the violin and composition with 
Amon, a violinist in his father’s orchestra. But it was not until his 
father deserted the family that young Johann was able to devote himself 
openly to music. His two brothers, Joseph (1827-1870) and Eduard 
(1835-1916), did not turn to the art until their brother had definitely 
established himself as Vienna’s foremost living Kapellmeister and com- 
poser of light music. 

* * 
* 


The life of Johann Strauss the second was so active, so rich in achieve- 
ment and triumph that, in this article, it is possible to allude only to the 
most essential facts. On October 15, 1844, he made his début at 
Dommayer’s Casino, playing the Overture to Auber’s The Mute of 
Portici, Strains of the Lorelei and the Rhine by his father, and a waltz 
of his own. His father, sick at the home of his mistress, could not attend. 
But he heard, from the lips of his friends, that the triumph of his 
son had been unprecedented, and that Vienna had instantly taken 
him to its bosom. After that concert the fame of young Johann rose 
and soared and swelled until there were few in Vienna who did not 
adore him and his music. His fame spread to Russia, France, England. 
Finally, it spanned even the Atlantic. The centenary of American in- 
dependence, which was observed from 1870 to 1880, drew celebrated 
performers from every point of the compass—and among the celebrities 
was Vienna’s waltz-king. In June 1872, a monster concert at Boston 
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introduced him to America. An orchestra of a thousand instruments 
and a chorus of a thousand voices, directed by no less than one hundred 
conductors, were all guided by a brightly illuminated batén in the hand 
of Johann Strauss. During the next few weeks, Strauss directed fourteen 
concerts in America—principally in Boston and New York—and scored 
complete triumphs. 

Johann the second was married thrice. His first wife was 
Henrietta (Jetti) Treffz of notorious reputation who, strangely enough, 
made him a remarkable wife. It was she who inspired him to scale new 
heights in the realm of the waltz. It was her indefatigable coaxing, too, 
that finally impelled him to compose his first operetta. Their marriage 
was happy until the very end, when Henrietta suddenly died of heart- 
attack. His second marriage, to Angelika Diettrich, was sordid from 
the very first. Angelika—or Lily, as Johann called her,—was a coquette 
and a strumpet. She made Johann’s life miserable almost from the first 
day of their marriage, which culminated in divorce. Johann’s third and 
last wife was Adele Deutsch, who made his last days comfortable and 
happy. Adele survived her famous husband by more than thirty years. 

This Johann is the greatest of the Strausses. Hans von Bulow once 
said that his waltzes were appropriate material for the most serious 
concert programs, because they were not only great dance music but 
great music as well. And such composers as Brahms, Offenbach, and 
Verdi, profoundly admired Strauss’s music and considered it of first 
importance. Today we are inclined to consider his waltzes as excellent 
“light music”—and that is all. But a careful study of his works will 
reveal a wealth of felicities that give evidence of inspiration of a high 
order. 

To be sure, faults manifest themselves in Strauss’s works. Some- 
times he resorts to melodic material of a trivial nature, in the composition 
of Kapellmeistermustk of the most stilted kind; sometimes he uses 00m- 
pah oom-pah brass-band accompaniments; harmonic crudities and 
clumsy modulations are not infrequent intruders in his scores; and his 
embellishment of melodies with octaves, trills, and mordents, may oc- 
casionally cloy. But, even though one may recognize these defects and 
deplore them, one must concede that he frequently swept towards 
greatness. 

It is impossible, in a mere article, to dissect the many fine waltzes 
of Johann Strauss and to show wherein their greatness lies. But it is 
possible to cast a hurried glance through some of the most famous of 
them, and to point out passages of outstanding musical interest. There 
is, for example, the Pia lento in the Tales from the Vienna Woods, a 
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passage for solo strings accompanied by triangle—exquisite in its sensi- 
tivity and delicacy. Not only is the melodic material here fresh, but 
it is orchestrated with the taste of a true artist. The silvery tinkle of the 
triangle blends enchantingly with the tone of the divided strings playing 
in upper registers. The slow symphonic opening of the Artist’s Life 
Waltzes must rank (in the mind of anybody not harboring a prejudice 
against “light” music) as a distinctive page in orchestral literature. 
There is imagination here, even profundity—and, in the moment of 
melodic poignancy when the ’cellos join the reeds, the listener recog- 
nizes that Strauss was capable of using the waltz for the expression of 
deep feeling. Incidentally, those who decry lack of technique in Strauss’s 
works might do well to study the coda of the Artist’s Life, in which all 
the themes of the waltzes are linked with superb craftsmanship into a 
unified, graceful, melodic line. Strauss’s ability to give elasticity and 
suppleness to three-quarter time was nothing short of miraculous. He 
could speak of pain and ecstasy, joy and suffering, all to the lilting rhythm 
of the waltz. And he was endowed with a melodic genius capable of 
bearing favorable comparison with his rhythmic gift. The second waltz 
of Morning Journals—colored by the ingratiating harmony of major- 
seconds—and the third waltz of Wine, Woman and Song, are charac- 
teristic examples, heady with the intoxicating magic of “Terpsichorean 
Vindobona.” 

Not all of Strauss’s sixteen operettas are distinguished, but at least 
four will live. The Fledermaus, Gypsy Baron, Night in Venice, and 
Carnival in Rome, deservedly rank among the outstanding operettas of 
the nineteenth century. Some of his contemporary critics said of Strauss 
that, in his operettas, he succeeded in bringing the spirit of the café to 
the opera-house. This, in its way, is high praise. For the music has none 
of the affectations one might expect in the work of a café-house com- 
poser turning to more serious efforts. It has all the grace and move- 
ment and poise of the waltzes, all the subtle nuances, all the exquisite 
sensitivity to pleasure and pain. The humor of this music is often deft 
and swift, sparkling with ironic glitter. And the melodies at their best 
are rich and pulsating, with a turn or twist of their own. In Europe, 
it is the custom to perform Johann Strauss’s operettas in the opera-house. 
That is where they belong, because of the wealth and the importance of 


their musical content. 
* 


Though neither Josef nor Eduard Strauss can measure up to the 
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artistic stature of their great brother, Johann the second, they succeeded 
in producing music of fine quality, and I am inclined to consider either 
as a More important composer than the father, Johann the first. 

Neither Josef nor Eduard had originally aspired towards becoming 
a professional musician. Especially not Josef. Born two years after 
Johann, Josef developed into a sad and pensive boy who spent much 
time in silent contemplation and prolific reading. He never lost the 
meditative strain, which was deeply rooted within him. As a young 
man, he was glowingly idealistic. He absorbed books on philosophy 
and politics, and imagined glorious Utopias which he hoped some day 
to help bring into being. Because he had to prepare for some calling, 
he studied engineering. His heart, however, was not in it, but in tre- 
mendous social philosophies, over which he pondered during long hours 
of the night. Josef was a revolutionist—with his head high in the clouds. 

Although prolific reading had turned Josef towards revolutionary 
ideals at an early age, he was meant by Nature to be an artist. He 
expressed himself artistically in various ways, and always with taste. 
He could draw with a fine hand; he wrote dramas and neat verse. And, 
when he played piano or attempted composition, he revealed sensibility 
and a vital imagination. Hence, his brother Johann urged him to adopt 
music as his profession, feeling it would be a pity to permit such talent 
as Josef’s to go uncultivated. 

At first, however, Josef would not hear of becoming a musician. 
The revolutionist had read somewhere that art was the pastime of the 
bourgeoisie. He would play with music as with a toy, in idle moments; 
but he long seemed adamant against adopting it as a life’s profession. 
Johann, however, was indefatigable in his coaxing and finally wore 
down the resistance of Josef, who began to yield by consenting to take 
random lessons. Then—because whatever he did, he did thoroughly— 
he devoted all his energy and time to musical expression. And one day 
Johann fell sick and asked Josef to substitute for him as Kapell meister. 
Josef did, and with marked success. It was not long before he founded 
a little café-orchestra of his own. Music now claimed him, as it had 
claimed his father and brother. 

Josef’s end came with catastrophic suddenness. He had been over- 
working and, always delicate, was hovering dangerously on the brink 
of a nervous breakdown. During a concert in Warsaw, an inattentive 
first violin—not observing the stop signal Josef had given—continued, 
playing a second repeat in a waltz. There were snickers and laughter 
in the audience; the concert became a fiasco. To Josef, ever sensitive to 
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anything pertaining to his talents, the disgrace was unbearable. He 
reeled off the platform like a drunkard; his mind was in a fog. That 
night the long-expected breakdown came. Three days later, his body 
was brought back to Vienna. 

It is a misfortune that only a small part of Josef Strauss’s works have 
escaped destruction. Shortly before his death, idealistic Josef—not wish- 
ing to have posterity judge him as a composer, by “light” efforts—made 
a pact with his brother, Eduard, that whoever survived should burn all 
the compositions of the other. Eduard, torn by vacillation and doubt, 
finally attempted to fulfil his oath—and the majority of Josef’s works 
were burned in an oven. Only a few compositions—those Eduard prized 
most and could not burn, and the few: that had already found their way 
into print—escaped the fire. 

These works reveal that Josef was a highly gifted composer. Each 
shows that he had instinctive good-taste and an innate feeling for musical 
composition. If his waltzes never rise to the supreme heights reached 
by those of his brother Johann, neither do they exhibit the flaws that 
frequently mar Johann’s writing. Josef was essentially a fine artist, and, 
though his inspiration was on a lower plane than Johann’s, his music 
always displays taste and craftsmanship. His most famous works rank 
among the gems of Viennese light-music. The passionate throb of the 
Delirienwalzer, the wealth of melody that streams in abundance through 
the Spharenklainge and Aus der Ferne, the subtlety and deftness with 
which Transaktionen is developed, are all products of an imagination 
predestined for musical expression. Josef seems never to have used a 
cheap idea—even when, as in Perlen der Liebe, his music has a “catch” 
that makes it haunt the memory after a single hearing. He was incapable 
of a clumsily written passage. His canvas may have been small, but his 
work was always distinguished. 


* * 
* 


Eduard Strauss was slow in entering upon a musical career only be- 
cause he was under the influence of Josef. A musician by birth, Eduard 
would have turned towards musical expression as naturally as had 
Johann. But Josef poured his theories into Eduard’s alert ears, and 
made the boy promise he would never descend to becoming a profes- 
sional musician. Eduard, yielding to a stronger personality, promised. 
And, though he yearned to compose, and dreamt of some day becoming 
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a café-house conductor like Johann, he refrained from studying the art 
seriously as long as Josef frowned upon it. When, however, Josef 
finally relented and began to study music himself, there was no longer 
anything to prevent Eduard from applying his energies to it also. He 
turned to the art with eagerness and zeal, and soon founded an orchestra 
that played in the leading café-houses of Vienna. Before long, still 
another Strauss had become an idol of the city’s café’s. In fact, Eduard’s 
popularity grew so great that, at one time, when Johann introduced 
himself, he added laughingly: “Don’t you know who I am? I am 
Edi Strauss’s brother!” After the death of Johann, Eduard was generally 
recognized as the greatest Kapellmeister of Vienna’s café-houses. It 
was said that no one else could perform Johann’s waltzes with so much 
spirit. And it was he who, in 1902, at New York, conducted the seventy- 
eight-year old orchestra founded by Johann Strauss, senior, in its final 
concerts. 

Artistically, as well as chronologically, Eduard came after Johann 
and Josef. While, at his best, Eduard could produce very charming 
music—music that pleases the senses and quickens the pulse (and is 
superior, in many ways, to the compositions of the father)—, his inspira- 
tion never transcends the ordinary limits of “light” music. Sorrow and 
pain may occasionally be found in the works of both Johann and Josef; 
Eduard’s emotional gamut was more limited: he could never be serious 
or profound. His compositions are all gay, frothy—tonal cream-pufts. 
They are superficial but charming. When the writing is at its best, the 
gaiety is irrepressible, spontaneous: we have café-house music bubbling 
with life and irresponsibility. At its worst, however, the writing is 
shoddy and banal. It appears to most favorable advantage in such pieces 
as the Doctrinen waltzes, the Lilienkranze, the Fesche Geister, and the 
Myrthen-Stréusschen waltzes, which are still frequently heard in Europe 
today and are valuable additions to the repertoire of Viennese light 
music. The less creditable aspect of Edi Strauss’s work is epitomized 
by such compositions as his galops and his undistinctive Amors Gruss 
and Serenade polkas. 

* * 
* 


The three brothers frequently collaborated with each other. One 
would occasionally borrow an idea from another and develop it in his 
own way; and sometimes the result would be revised by the third 
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brother before the composition reached its final stage. In this way the 
Trifolien-Walzer and the Schiitzen Quadrille were composed, joint 
products of Johann, Josef, and Eduard. The first two collaborated also 
on several other pieces, including the world-famous but much over- 
estimated Pizzicato Polka, the Hinter den Kulissen Quadrille, the 
Vaterlandischer Marsch, and the Monstre Ouadrille. But without excep- 
tion the works produced in collaboration were inferior to those created 
single-handed—compositions that are among the finest pieces of nine- 
teenth-century dance music in current use, whether for purposes of 
actual dancing or for those of the concert stage. 
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SPITTELER, WRITER AND MUSICIAN 
By ANDRE CCEUROY 
| OT until he had passed his sixtieth year, in 1905, did Carl Spitteler, ” 
N one of the greatest of Swiss writers, acquire fame and renown. 5. 


He was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1921. He died in 1924. For three- 
quarters of a century he lived out of time, as it were, apart from his age: 
in epic verse he sought a glimpse of eternity.’ 
He did not belong to his age, because he was an idealist, and his s 
idealism, of a romantic type, had no longer any correspondence with 
the naturalism of the ‘eighties. Now, this romantic idealism is the same, 
both in essence and occasionally in expression, as that professed by 
Schlegel and Hoffmann, by Tieck and Novalis: an idealism that has 
no meaning except through music, sovereign ruler of a spiritual kingdom 
in which there is no barrier of any kind between the arts, where free 
interchange is law, and where music itself appears as the highest expres- 
sion of art and of the unconscious forces of nature and the soul. 

To the lyrical sensibility of a Novalis, in whom Spitteler, in spite of 
his sane good humor, did not fail to recognize himself—rhythm is the 
master-word or key to the universe. All scientific method has its rhythm; 
every man has his own individual rhythm. Genius is the sense of rhythm. 
All arts and sciences are based on partial harmonies. A normal life 
should be alternate music and “non-music,” like the alternations of a 
waking and sleeping. Musical relations are “the source of all pleasure | 
and of all pain” to the one who has peered “into the acoustic nature of 
the soul.” Sickness is a “musical problem”; healing, a “musical resolu- 
tion.” Language is a “musical” instrument that tends to become song. 
The whole of nature is also a musical instrument, “an Zolian harp 
whose tones, in their turn, are within ourselves the keys of higher 
chords.” 

Spitteler made his theory of spiritual unity through music fit in 
with a temperament that is a blend of good-natured irony and phi- 


: 1 His principal works are: Prometheus und Epimetheus (epic poem, 1881; Eng. trans., 1931); 
Extramundana (poems, 1883); Schmetterlinge (poems, 1889); Friedli der Kolderi (short tales, 

1891); Gustav (story, 1892); Literarische Gleichnisse (poems, 1892); Balladen (1896); Conrad 

{ der Leutnant (tale, 1898); Lachende Wahrheiten (essays, 1898; Eng. trans., 1927); Olympischer 
Friihling (epic poem, 1900-1910); Imago (novel, 1906); Die Médchenfeinde (story, 1907, 
written in 1890; Eng. trans., 1922); Meine friihesten Erlebnisse, 1914. A volume of “Selected 
Poems” appeared in English in 1928. 
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losophy. He recreated it in all its stages. Art is immediate and universal 
enjoyment: “Art requires neither study nor preparation, for it appeals 
direct to feeling and imagination, through the senses.” For instance, 
I have never yet come across a single being endowed with feeling and 
imagination (for these are the only two conditions of artistic enjoy- 
ment) who did not experience immediate joy in some domain of art.” * 
This intuition is clearly manifested in the contemplation of nature, 
when it at once combines with the musical sense the perfect expression 
of enjoyment. This is the profound meaning revealed by Spitteler in 
the spiritual development of a quite small child whose intuition is given 
full play: “As, all the time he was singing, his eyes were fixed on the 
blue sky, it seemed to him as though Gésima’s voice no longer sent 
forth its vibrations by his side, but that it floated along the azure vault 
in ever higher and sweeter notes.” * This is the same child who takes 
part in a scene enlivened by the nature-music philosophy of Hoffman. 
The boy, so near to nature encounters a young student who is slightly 
mad, and who, after lighting candles in the wild grotto where he lives, 
picks up a violin and plays on it like a true artist. Then he softly plays 
the accompaniment of a Latin hymn which he sings; this song is so grave 
and melancholy that Gérold, notwithstanding the other’s odd _prohibi- 
tion, clasps his hands together, and the mad student’s voice, usually weak 
and colorless, rings out with strange power, in accents of sweet har- 
mony. “It resembled the sound of a ’cello.” All blends into one: music 
and nature, voice and religious emotion. Thus Spitteler discloses a com- 
plex amalgam deep in the soul of youth: “Within his heart, Gustave 
heard singing all that glorious sun, whose golden beams were trans- 
muted into musical harmonies: between all the provinces of the great 
kingdom of beauty, there is indeed no slightest customs’ barrier; free- 
dom of exchange is their very law.” ° 

This feeling—that music is widespread throughout the world of 
things, material and spiritual—was natural to Spitteler. Carl is three 
years of age. He enters a church for the first time, admires the stained- 
glass windows, and suddenly, 


to crown all, the windows of heaven began to discourse such delightful music 
as proved a real benediction: an infinitude of simultaneous sounds, all most 
beautiful and in perfect accord. I divined the reason for this diversity: the 
windows were differently colored, and so each produced its own particular 


2 Lachende Wahrheiten, the essay, ““Art—Bond and Free.” 
3 [bid., “Poet and Pharisee.” 

4 Die Madchenfeinde. 

5 Gustav. 
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sound. But since the music was continually changing, whereas the windows 
remained the same, the wonder at last became too great for my comprehension. 
|He grows up.] The winter previous to my confirmation, I saw the Freischiitz 
at the theatre of Basle: when the orchestra was playing the waltz, I felt a thrill run 
over me. “You have heard that before,” I said to myself, “in early childhood, at a 
time you cannot recall.” One day in Berne I heard some children blowing into 
flutes roughly made of the bark of the willow. The sound of those flutes filled me 
with a longing for Liestal [Spitteler’s birth-place, near Basle]. Consequently spring 
at Liestal must have revealed itself to me in numberless ways which have quite 


passed out of my mind.® 
* * 


* 


One cannot expect that such acute sensibility should abandon itself 
to the joys of music in any ordinary fashion. Going beyond the original 
impression, it explores musical form, not to take delight therein, but 
rather to set free the universal idea it contains. From the outset, it is 
determined not to be duped; it breaks through the outer shell and, 
paradoxically perhaps, looks for the pulp of the fruit. 

When Spitteler discusses the so-called “movement” signs: adagio, 
andante, allegro, he immediately shows that movement has nothing 
to do with the matter, and that each of these terms really designates a 
form of art." “When Mozart indicates Andante, he does not mean play 
more slowly (Mozart was not a professor at the Conservatoire); he 
rather signifies, this morceau is composed according to the artistic rules 
of the andante.” All these indications, said Spitteler, have a meaning, 
just as in literature we have such names as epic poem, romance, novel. 
They correspond to a musical form which he essays to determine. 
Adagio does not signify “slowness” any more than “lowness”; it is 
perfectly useless, even stupid, to raise one’s eyes to heaven and to treat 
the soul to a metaphysical bath, as soon as an adagio begins. Adagio 
simply denotes where the symphony comes to a rest after the tension 
of the first allegro—rest for the listener, and also for the composer. The 
adagio has no definite fixed construction; the musician composes one 
after his own heart, one that is without rigidity. 


As his heart sings, so sings the adagio. By no means, then, is this song of the 
heart necessarily sorrowful or prophetic. There are joyous adagios in Mozart. 
And so the adagio is not a slow movement, for it has no “movement,” nor even 
“measure”; it has “a breath” assuredly more quick and alert in a Haydn and a 
Mozart than in a Beethoven. On the other hand, the andante is a far more 


6 Meine friihesten Erlebnisse. 


7 Allegro und Compagnie (in Raschers Jahrbuch. Vol. 1, pp. 34-51. Ziirich and Leipzig, 
1911). 
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strictly defined form, with “going,” sliding, flowing rhythm.’ The superstition 
which causes Mozart’s andantes to be played in “moderate” time is one of the 
reasons which cause us to look upon Mozart as no longer so young as we should 
like him to be. We play Mozart like old men, and so reach the conclusion that 
Mozart has aged. Numerous andantes of Mozart ought to be played at a tempo 
that would compel gentlemen dilettanti to beat their heads (e.g., the Andante in 
D Major of the violin sonata in A, No. 3, Litolff) and lady amateurs to fall from 
their seats (e.g., the Rondo in E-Flat of the violin sonata in the same key, No. 14, 
Litolff). Of course, I do not mean that they should be played fast, but they 
should proceed naturally.® 


What is the Allegro but “the normal allure of any independent music” ? 
It does not specially imply either vivacity or rapidity; it signifies 
allégresse or gladsomeness. If this allégresse is expressed in motion, it 
becomes rapidity; if in force, it does not need to hasten. It is because it 
denotes the normal stage of the allure that the allegro has become the 
principal movement of the symphony, at the beginning of which it finds 
its normal place. There are hosts of classical allegros that are played far 
less rapidly than many al/legrettos. For, contrary to the general opinion, 
the allegretto is by no means a sort of “semi-allegro.” Though it is the 
diminutive of the term, it is not the diminutive of the zempo. It is to 
the allegro what the sonatina is to the sonata: its dimensions and its 
weight alone are less. Finally, the Presto does not indicate “even greater” 
rapidity than that of the a/legro. It is but a form of art where the musical 
elements follow one another in closer continuity, one in which the 
motives, though separated for the eye, should give the ear an “arpeggio 
impression by reason of their arrangement, and not because of the sud- 
denness of execution.” 

The same reasoning that governs these analyses is found in the pages 
that deal with a definite musical work. Here Spitteler realizes models 
of explanatory criticism. In the Lachende Wahrheiten he studies Schu- 
bert’s piano sonatas—music held somewhat in disdain—and shows 
wherein they differ from strictly classical sonatas: in the unwonted 
length of the themes (which, in re-exposition, explain that “celestial 
length” of which Schumann speaks regarding the Symphony in C), 


8 As a typical example, Spitteler mentions Mozart's Rondo in A-Flat. 

9 A little farther on: “I do not hesitate to take alla breve the Andante molto in G of Haydn's 
Trio in C (Peters, No. 21), distinctly marking the rhythm after the style of a march. For I am 
convinced that andante molto means, to indicate firmly the speed rhythm.” This indeed is con- 
firmed by the etymology. 

10 Compare also, in Lachende Wahrheiten, the ingenious considerations on rhythm and 
movement (“The A:sthetics of Tempo’) and on the difference between true song and singing 
diction (“On Those Who Sing When Speaking”’). 
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and in the composer’s inclination to muse and dream in the very middle 
of an allegro. Once, he thinks of proving that certain productions of 
the mind should be presented by the author in group form, not sepa- 
rately, because, to our clumsy understanding, the value of each of the 
pieces depends, when all is said and done, on that of the group.” 


Supposing Beethoven had composed only his first four sonatas, and Bach his first 
four preludes, would each of these four pieces, apart from their successors, 
have in people’s eyes the value it now has within the cycle? . . . Why are the 
brilliant pianoforte compositions of Weber of such little importance in the national 
consciousness? Because they are isolated and meagre examples of different genres. 
Why are works of the first order, such as Mozart’s piano Fantasies, almost un- 
known? Because there are too few of them. If there were twenty instead of 
four, everybody would be eager to play them. 


This keenness of analysis gives importance to considerations of musi- 
cal technique or instruction. At one time it is a moral idea—artistic 
sincerity—that influences Spitteler; when outlining his conception of 
piano teaching,” he objects to all those “easy” pieces generally given 
to children by teachers who are more benevolent than far-seeing; for 
Clementi’s Sonatinas, Mozart’s Rondos, extracts from Don Giovanni 
or Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 49, demand considerable virtuosity and 
delicacy of execution if they are not to appear tiresome and meaningless. 
At another time he acts in obedience to artistic principles, when com- 
plaining that contemporary art (about the year 1900) panders to allegory 
and aspires to literary symphonies with such pretentious titles as Dante- 
Symphonie, Faust-Symphonie, and Zarathustra-Symphonie. “When 
you have set to music the whole of literary history and the entire history 
of art, what will you have gained thereby? Has your orchestra need 
of a literary /aissez-passer or rather do you imagine that literature can- 
not do without your violoncellos? I see: you want to show us how 


cultured you are.” 


While, in the case of Spitteler, musical enjoyment is increased 
enormously by the vigilance of the thinker, both thinker and man of 
letters are enriched thereby. He thinks “through music”: a characteristic 
sign of dual natures. Occasionally this tendency goes so far as to affect 
his vocabulary. In French there is but one word to indicate the intel- 


11 Lachende Wahrheiten, “On the Value of Collections of Poems.” Compare also, “A Criterion 
of Greatness.” 
12 Lachende Wahrheiten, ‘Miscellaneous Educational Notes, III. ‘Easy’ Pieces for the Piano.” 
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lectual effort of poet or of musician; both alike are said to “compose.” 
The Germans make a distinction: poets dichten, musicians komponieren. 
Accordingly, we find that Spitteler, analysing his youthful attempts at 
epic poetry,'® uses the latter word in preference to the former: “Herakles 
war geschlossener komponiert als der Olympische Friihling.” 
Immediately afterwards, in order to be more precise, he has recourse 
to a musical comparison: “Herakles and the Olympian Spring are— 
the two of them—a kind of symphony and symphonic poem.” The 
nature of comparisons is one of the most definite emblems of a disposi- 
tion and of an intellect. A collector of labels and mottoes was wont 
to boast that he could explain the physical, esthetic, and moral charac- 
teristics of any writer by making a reasoned analysis of his metaphors. 
He could easily have gleaned from Spitteler’s work sufficient material 
to describe his musical soul. Spitteler, who for a considerable period 
was a schoolmaster in a small village and had passed through hard times 
in Russia, said that these years of solitude and reflection had taught him 
not to analyse his feelings, but “to play on the mute keyboard.” If he 
thought of the jubilees in celebration of the glory of some author of 
advancing years, the thought embraced and involved a humorous orches- 
tral development. 
Is this true glory? Why wait till he is seventy before manifesting joy? Doubtless 
it is because glory has no Jubelouvertire; it knows nothing but military tattoos. 
All the same, a long pause of thirty years before the first chord is rather too much, 
and a fortissimo of the tutti immediately following the sordini is somewhat 
heavy. Not thus does true glory manifest itself. It loves the sempre crescendo. 
True, we cannot expect any regularity of measure in joy that has missed its 


beat.14 


Occasionally he amuses himself with equations. “It used to be said 
of Beethoven that he was incomprehensible and bizarre. They now 
say of Dissonanzki that he is bizarre and incomprehensible. Therefore, 
Dissonanzki — Beethoven.” *® He also frequently attributes to his 
characters the faculty of envisaging the universe from the standpoint 
of music. The Gérold of Die Madchenfeinde is fond of horse-flies be- 
cause they give out a clanking sound “like metallic chords”; he dreads 
the storm that comes down “in tutti, fortissimo”; he delights in the 
bells on the carts, “a chime in every key, now in broken chords, now 
in gently cadenced solz”; he runs up to listen to “the joyous gamut of 


13 Mein Schaffen und meine Werke (in the Kunstwart, 1908). 
14 Lachende Wahrheiten, “Anniversary Celebrations.” 
15 [bid., “A Tuft of Aphorisms.” 
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the spoons”; he admires Gésima, who toddles along “at a pace adagio 
molto quasi lento ritardando”; while a horse, seen in perspective from 
the height of the coachman’s seat, appears to him as “a guitar on which 
to hang the reins.” The author himself, with gentle irony, watches the 
three children who, accompanied by a gendarme, move along “in an 
ascending line like organ-pipes.” 
* * 
* 


These picturesque notations are not sufficient. The psychology of 

the various characters suffers musical gradations. Gérold possesses the 
singular gift of blending impressions of hearing with those of sight: 
within this child-soul, so close akin to the life of the universe, sounds 
break into forms, and forms dissolve into sounds. 
Outside, near the road, the fountain was playing, with its regular, unbroken 
murmuring. From far away, down by the tavern of the Lion, came the hobbling, 
hemming-and-hawing dance-music of the double-bass, as heavy and comical as a 
sprightly beetroot waltzing awry round the room, with root below and tuft of 
green leaves above. By degrees the sound of the double-bass and that of the 
fountain became so blended into one that they could no longer be told apart. The 
fountain jet split up and became a hundred lions’ mouths; these opened and shut 
with rhythmic clash that kept time with the music of the double-bass; finally, they 
remained wide open, in petrified stillness. 


At a higher stage, in the case of an idealistic youth, the love of music 
may appear as a vital principle, as the bond binding together the deter- 
minations diffused throughout the human being. Here we have the 
secret spring that moves Gustave, the hero of the story of this name. 
Gustave, a young medical student, fails in his examinations through 
neglecting his studies in favor of music. He is taken to live with a 
clergyman to give piano lessons to his seven daughters and their pretty 
companion, Ida; for the clergyman, an ardent idealist, has confidence 
in Gustave’s musical future, notwithstanding the scorn manifested by 
two materialistic professionals, professor Stéckli, “leader of mixed choirs 
in secondary schools,” and Storch, the orchestra conductor. The fact 
is that the clergyman has discovered in Gustave what Spitteler discovers 
in every “musical artist”: the supreme object of man is neither food 
nor money; it is the existence of an ideal. Gustave expresses this phi- 
losophy by affirming that “art is an invitation to happiness; singing is 
an outburst of joy, a cry wrung from the soul.” It is this also that 
inspires Gustave when in love. Love and music, that old theme so 
debased and misrepresented by romanticism, is revived by Spitteler and 
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restored to its original status. Instead of showing us Gustave falling in 
love with Ida because she sings, he shows us Gustave, when by Ida’s 
side, dreaming of nothing but music. Where gross literature sees but a 
poetical theme, Spitteler discovers moral unity: just as, in the childlike 
soul of Gérold, sounds and sights become blended, so in the youthful 
soul of Gustave, love and music are twinned and made to participate in 
one and the same ideal. When Gustave was betrothed, 

there was in his heart only the triumphal blare of trumpets, symphonies and 
rejoicings; he now knew for certain what no one had yet succeeded in making 
him believe: there is no happiness deeper than that which radiates from the heart 


of another into our own; talent is never so ready to put forth its finest fruits as 
after a good resolution which, like the lustral water, has purified the soul. 


This is why the Gloria, composed by Gustave for a choir of women’s 
voices, is approved by a famous professor of Vienna who sees in it the 
mark of genius. 

And even in the souls that are by no means those of creative geniuses, 
in souls where moral integrity reigns, in the soul of the hero of Imago 
(a psychological novel which is an intellectual confession), in the soul 
of this Victor who is so unfitted for the hypocritical banalities of ordinary 
life, music is still the symbol of an ideal which the Philistines will never 
reach, whatever attempts they make to parody it. One must meditate 
upon these pages wherein Spitteler’s heated imagination lashes the 
bourgeois who form an art society under the name—supreme irony!— 
of Idealia. Frequenters of the cénacle claim to discover in every creature 
two “essential qualities”: a never-ceasing thirst for culture (though by 
no means a faculty of taste or appreciation), and an insatiable appetite 
for music (though not the love of music). 


Without music, they were as disconcerted as Bedouin Arabs whose camels have 
taken to flight. Won't you play us something? they were continually asking one 
another. And this “something” made Victor leap from his seat. Why not with like 
propriety ask: Will you speak something to us? In short, it was the age-long 
antagonism between the spirit of Bohemia and that of the bourgeois and family 
life. Victor more and more revealed himself as an “egoist,” a being who sings in 
F minor when others strike up in C major. 


Perhaps it would be useless to expect to recognize any traces of music 
in the literary theories of Spitteler. It seldom happens that such a taste 
for music as that possessed by an Otto Ludwig produces on a professional 
writer an influence sufficiently decisive to react on the very manner in 
which he regards his art. In Spitteler, the musical idea permeated the 
literary doctrine only in fragments, this occurring more particularly in 
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the domain of rhythm, in which he always took the keenest interest. 
Without a thorough practical knowledge of music, he would not have 
written, in Lachende Wahrheiten, the paragraph entitled, “The Rhythm 
and Energy of Poetical Creation.” It may also be presumed that he was 
under some obligation to the study of classic symphonies when, as he 
reflects on the art of writing novels, we find him upholding the view 
that development and working-out should be continuous, in terms of 
one principal character to be presented from the very beginning; just 
as classic art from the outset presents a motive which, as it develops, 
ensures the unity of the work. 

In the second book of the Olympian Spring, a singing competition 
takes place among the gods. Apollo is declared winner. Ananke, how- 
ever, cannot admit the defeat of Zeus, and so the two deities come to 
terms. A like gladsome and harmonious alliance was effected between 
the writer and the musician in Spitteler. 


(Translated by Fred Rothwell.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


MONG the strange animadversions of great minds, few have been 
more unaccountable than those disclosed by three of our best 
known musical educators with respect—or should one say disrespect >— 
to “musicology.” Less than ten years ago, the first of these gentlemen, 
in a prophetic mood, declared the very name to be so ugly that the 
thing it stood for had not a leg to stand on; the second merely admitted 
that he had no concern with the historical or scholarly pursuits of music; 
the third, called to the directorship of a nationally famous institution, 
promptly squashed and trampled upon the feeble attempt that had 
been made to introduce a course in musicology into the school’s curric- 
ulum. These cases of myopia are typical of an attitude which, in 
America, was common and persistent. When Dr. Waldo Leland, in 
1929, proposed and carried out the formation of a “Committee on 
Musicology” within the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
poor waif was adopted into a great family, its name—no longer ridiculed 
—was given official recognition among its older sister-ologies. 

Since then, the attention paid to musicology in this country has 
spread apace. Last year, an earnest and enterprising group constituted 
itself the American Musicological Society, over which Dr. Otto Kinkel- 
dey deservedly was chosen to preside. The membership, although 
growing in numbers, is restricted. Having attained to a discernment 
between the inversions of a triad and to a faculty of discoursing on the 
subject at length, is not necessarily enough to qualify one as a musi- 
cologist. The field of musicology is a wide and fertile one; it invites 
the labors of many and diverse “specialists.” But its bounds are well 
defined, and so are the ploughman’s requisites. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of what is required of 
a musicologist, than the account that Guido Adler has just given us 
of his own studies and academic career. Into a slender volume—that 
he calls Wollen und Wirken, aus dem Leben eines Musikhistorikers *— 
he has compressed notable facts and shrewd observations. It is the 
summary of a long and active life. 

Every science is measured by the attainments of its leaders. Of 
Guido Adler it may truly be said that he is foremost among those who 

1 Universal Edition, Vienna, 1935. viii, 127 p. 
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have raised the study of musical history to its present height. And he 
built almost from the bottom. In his “style-critique” he originated 
and perfected a new approach; he not merely identified, labelled, and 
classified changes in musical grammar and syntax, as would a philologist, 
but he applied a philosopher’s penetration to the forming of a link 
between these changes and their evolutionary significance. Adler’s 
Methode der Musikgeschichte, published in 1919, is the ripe fruit of 
the seeds he planted in his opening article on the “extent, method, and 
aims of musical history” which appeared in the first number of the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft” that he founded in 1884— 
as a young man of twenty-nine—in collaboration with his illustrious 
elders, Spitta and Chrysander. Neither of these two, however, 
possessed Adler’s methodical mind and scientific exactness. Adler was 
the first to draw a ground-plan for the structure of musical research; 
it has been universally adopted. His disciples, far and wide, are teach- 
ing his theories. Readers of this magazine have had repeatedly the 
opportunity to appreciate the clarity of Adler’s thought, the terseness 
of his expression, the probity of his principles. 

On November 1 Guido Adler will be eighty years old—or young. 
For age has been kind to him. In mind and body it has left him un- 
impaired. Before his friends and admirers can offer him birthday 
greetings, this humbly-proud man makes to them the gift of these 
recollections, doubly valuable because they are not concerned with only 
personal experiences but cover the most important chapters, the 
“apostolic period,” in the story of musicology. 

Guido Adler has lived long enough to have witnessed an extra- 
ordinary transformation in musical “styles.” He studied theory and 
composition with Anton Bruckner, whose music remains an amazing 
mixture of simplicity and sublimity. Adler tells of Bruckner that, 
after he had carefully explained to his class and exemplified on the 
blackboard some strict rules in Simon Sechter’s text-book, he would 
wink an eye and say in his broad Austrian dialect: “When I get out 
of here, I do it altogether differently.” Adler knew Liszt and Wagner 


in Bayreuth. The fascination that Wagner’s personality exercised on 
the young man, did not prevent him, in later years, from passing impar- 
tial judgment on the faults as well as on the merits of the master’s 
work. Ties of friendship united Adler with Hanslick and Brahms. 
Rooted in the soil of such associations, he nevertheless sanctioned and 
fostered the aims of his most insurgent pupils: men like Anton von 
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Webern, Egon Wellesz, Hans Gl, and several others of the Viennese 
“modernists.” With his veneration for the old, Adler combines a rare 
sympathy for the young—both tempered with just discrimination. 

The pages of Adler’s recollections are thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit, the character of their author; they are remarkable for his reti- 
cences no less than for his avowals. Among the latter, none gives a 
clearer picture of the man, none is more beautiful, than his “creed” with 
which he opens the book. We cannot refrain from translating the 
passage in full: 


It was on August 20, 1928, while in my seventy-third year, that after a walk 
through wood and field, and a view of the Danube from the crest of the hills, I 
sat down in the courtyard of a simple inn, by a glass of native wine, and wrote 
the following, as if it had been dictated to me by some superior power—fluently, 
without long deliberation, obeying an inner command: 


My religion consists in the reverence before God, in the respect for every 
profession of faith, so long as it conforms to moral laws and ethical norms, in the 
love of my neighbor, in the love of nature, in the esteem of every nation, in my 
devotion to the nation to which by birth and culture I belong, to my fatherland, 
my homeland; further, in the condemnation of any national arrogance, in the 
regard for any effort to serve mankind, art, and science; in rejecting selfishness 
of any kind, in practising self-preservation, especially as regards health, in suffering 
the ills and adversities of daily life, in cultivating the family spirit, particularly in 
respect of the responsibilities as diligens pater familias, in conforming to the sound 
precepts of government and in the compliance with their requirements, in con- 
secration to friendship, in the utmost lenity towards animosities and enmities, with 
the hope that my own weaknesses may leniently be judged; further, in the striving 
for truth in life and science, in avoiding any kind of superstition, in the faithful 
performance of all real duties—all this in order to strengthen and elevate the joy 
of life and increase serenity. Lastly, fearlessness before death, courage and force 
in all conditions of life, strength of character and tenderness. 


It is one thing to set down such rules of conduct; to live up to them 
is another. Note that these were formulated not in youth, when life 
was still a promise, but that they crystallized suddenly, spontaneously, 
when the biblical age limit of three score and ten had well been left 
behind, when the course of action was no longer a vague speculation 
but a definite reality, an ascertained record; they presaged not what 
might be, but summarized what had been. 

This we should single out: that these rules end with a recommenda- 
tion of “tenderness’—the German word is “Weichheit,” literally 
“softness.” But while softness may be a vice—, to which no one could 
point in Guido Adler,—he undoubtedly possesses a virtue that is “soft,” 
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that is certainly and uniquely “Viennese.” This virtue strikes the funda- 
mental of which tolerance, sagacity, and humor are the natural over- 
tones. It makes the man human. Our heart opens to him widest, 
when we recall the venerable savant sitting before his piano, in the 
quiet study of his house in the Lannerstrasse, playing us, with sparkling 
eyes and patent gusto, some forgotten strains of Joseph Lanner, father 
of the Vienna waltz. 

A Happy Eightieth Birthday to you, dear Friend! And our lasting 
gratitude to you for your “willing and working.” The rectitude and 
fulness of your life make us forget the obliquities and voids that we, 
the less fitted or fortunate, must acknowledge in ours. 

* : * 
* 


Igor Stravinsky, at the age of fifty-three, has given us the chronicle” 
of his first thirty-eight years, that is up to the spring of 1920, when his 
Pulcinella was first performed at the Opera in Paris on May 15, with 
Massine in charge of the dances and Picasso, “that extraordinary man,” 
as painter of the scenery. This is a frank and entertaining book, 
written with agreeable complacency. We learn a lot about Stravinsky’s 
childhood and youth. He remembers salient episodes and relates them 
vividly. 

Stravinsky tells us at length about one of his earliest “musical” 
impressions: 


It was in the country, where my parents spent the summers with their children, 
as did most people of their class. An enormous peasant seated on a tree stump. 
A penetrating smell of resin and freshly sawed wood tickles the nostrils. The 
peasant is clad in only a short red shirt. His bare legs are covered with red hair, 
on his feet he wears sandals made of bark. His head covered with ample hair, 
thick and red like his beard, with not a white hair,—and yet he was an old man. 
He could not utter a word, he was dumb, but loudly clacked with his tongue, and 
the children were afraid of him. I too. Still, curiosity got the better of us. We 
approached nearer and nearer, and then, to amuse the children, he would begin to 
sing. His song consisted of two syllables, the only ones he could pronounce, 
devoid of all sense; but he made them alternate with incredible dexterity at a very 
fast tempo. He accompanied this cackle in the following manner: he pressed 
the palm of his right hand against his left arm-pit, and then rapidly moved his left 
arm while poised on his right hand. Thus he produced from under his shirt a 
series of rather suspect sounds, but very rhythmic, and which one might euphemis- 
tically have qualified as “baisers de nourrice.” This vastly amused me, and, at 
home, I began zealously to imitate this music; until I was forbidden to use so 

2 Chroniques de ma vie, Denoel et Steele, Paris, 1935. 187 p. 
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indecent a form of accompaniment. Nothing was left me but the two tristful 
syllables which thus lost all their attraction for me. 

Another memory that I often recall is the singing of the women in the neigh- 
boring village. In large numbers, they sang in unison, regularly every evening, 
while returning from work. Today even, I can still remember clearly their song 
and the manner of their singing. And when I repeated the melody at home and 
imitated this manner, I was praised for my good ear. I remember how happy 
this praise used to make me. 

And, curiously enough, this simple fact, which after all is rather unimportant, 
has a particular significance for me: because it was from that moment I became 
conscious of myself as a musician. 


Richard Wagner was exactly of Stravinsky’s present age when he 
dictated his memoirs to his devoted.Cosima. He was more circum- 
stantial, more long-winded, but hardly more graphic. Stravinsky also 
is more good-natured, and possibly a shade or two more truthful than 
Wagner was. Some things Stravinsky has left for a later time; but all 
that he gives us now has the ring of sincerity. 

The composer confesses that he “works” mostly at the piano. He 
tells of having asked Rimsky-Korsakow once, while studying with him, 
whether he thought it was right to compose always at the piano. The 
master’s answer was: “Some compose with a piano, and some without. 
Well, you, you’re going to compose with a piano.” When, at a concert 
in Saint Petersburg, an orchestral piece of Debussy’s was performed, 
Stravinsky asked Rimsky-Korsakow what he thought of this music. 
The literal reply was: “It were better not to listen to it; one risks be- 
coming accustomed to it and might end up by liking it.” Next to 
Debussy, among French composers, Stravinsky tells us that he cares 
most for Chabrier: “in spite of his known Wagnerism—in my opinion 
purely superficial and exterior—his music was most sympathetic to me, 
and my taste for it has only increased with the times.” 

Of Rimsky-Korsakow’s method of instruction Stravinsky says: 

He would give me some pages from the piano score of a new opera of his 
[Pan Voivoda] to orchestrate. When I had finished my orchestration of these 
fragments, he would show me his own personal instrumentation of the same piece. 
I had to compare the two and it was up to me to explain to him why he had 
orchestrated it differently. And when I was unable to do so, it was he who 
furnished the explanation. 


There is, of course, much space given to Diaghilew and his “Russian 
Ballet.” Stravinsky paints Diaghilew as a “grande personnalité.” 


What struck me first in him, was the degree of endurance and tenacity that 
he attained in the pursuit of his goal. It was always terrifying and, at the same 
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time, reassuring to work with this man, so extraordinary was his force. Terrifying, 
because each time there was a difference of opinion, the struggle with him was 
very hard and tiring; reassuring, because one always felt certain of getting some- 
where with him, once these differences were overcome. 


The dancer Nijinsky, in Stravinsky’s opinion, was flagrantly 
ignorant of the most elementary notions about the music he was called 
upon to interpret. He required a fantastic number of rehearsals. He 
became presumptuous, capricious, unwieldy. And yet Stravinsky 
writes: “his picture will remain in my memory—and I hope in that 
of all those who had the good fortune of seeing him dance—one of 
the most beautiful sights ever revealed on any stage.” 

When Richard Strauss heard L’ Oiseau de Feu in Berlin for the first 
time, he went to see Stravinsky behind the stage after the performance, 
and said: “You make a mistake by beginning your piece pianissimo. 
The public won’t listen to you. You must surprise them right from the 
start with a loud crash. Then they will follow you and you can do 
as you please.” 

Of Debussy’s piano playing Stravinsky says: “Ce qu'il jouait bien, 
cet homme!” Of Erik Satie: “C’était une fine mouche. Il était plein 
d’astuce, et intelligemment méchant.” Of Lord Berners, whom he met 
in Rome: “]’aimais beaucoup sa société, son humour anglais, sa char- 
mante hospitalité.” Of the conductor Ansermet: “non seulement un 
de mes amis les plus fideles et dévoués, mais aussi un exécutant des plus 
stirs et des plus compréhensifs de mes compositions.” 

Stravinsky’s great concern has always been to find an abode where 
he could work undisturbed. He makes this confession: “I have never 
been able to compose except when I was sure that no one was listening.” 

This entertaining chronicle will take its place among the best auto- 
biographies that composers of varying distinction have left to posterity. 
And for the present, an English translation of it would probably be 
welcomed by many interested readers. 


* * 
* 


We continue to receive a good many books for review, excellent 
ones among them, to which unfortunately we cannot devote the time 
or space they deserve. We are fully conscious of the shortcomings of 
this department, and we realize that we should offer apologies for 
our “select reading,” in which, we are bound to confess, we lean more 
strongly toward light French novels than we do toward ponderous 
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tomes on materia musica. But we should deem it gross discourtesy on 
our part if we did not at least bow, in passing, to two American pub- 
lishers who have courageously picked up the banner of music that 
another colleague of theirs had lately, and wearily, dropped. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company have added to their list a full-fledged 
“History of Music” by Theodore M. Finney (ix, 635 p., ill.). The 
author will probably not put forward a claim to having materially 
added to the store of available knowledge or to having advanced any 
revolutionary views. But he has succeeded in writing really a history 
of music rather than a story of musicians. His plan and presentation 
nicely fit. The lists of phonograph records illustrating each period 
should prove helpful. The extent of the ground he had to cover of 
necessity forces Mr. Finney once in a while to adopt that telescopic 
device of crowding a lengthy and somewhat complicated period into 
one paragraph, which seems unavoidable in books of this sort. But at 
least he does not assume the tone of haughty finality with which the 
telescopers usually defend their practice. Here is a sample: 

The whole contribution of Josquin may be summed up in a few sentences. 
He built his work upon what might be called the tendency to artificiality of his 
predecessors like Okeghem. He used the same technic, but he far surpassed them 
in its use. His works are monuments of artifice in the use of musical materials. 
But Josquin (and in fairness it must be said that men like Obrecht were not far 
behind him) created out of and upon this groundwork of polyphonic virtuosity a 
style which is clear, animated, and expressive. Josquin des Prés may be called, 
in all fairness, the first modern composer. 

To borrow from one of our brilliant “columnists,” we should say 
“Fair Enough!” 

The firm of Harcourt, Brace and Company deserves especial com- 
mendation for its intention to reissue shortly Dr. Burney’s famous 
“General History of Music.” Those who are not lucky enough to 
possess the four quarto volumes of the original edition—with the charm- 
ing plates by Bartolozzi—, that appeared more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, should not fail to provide themselves with this useful 
reprint (in two volumes), if for no other reason than to read Burney’s 
delightful musings and observations on topics of perennial dispute. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, after having published Mr. 
John Tasker Howard’s comprehensive survey of “Our American Music” 
and his sensitive book on Stephen Foster, has now issued his biography 
of another American troubadour, Ethelbert Nevin (xiv, 423p., ill.). It 
is a decided improvement over Vance Thompson’s earlier attempt. To be 
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sure, Mr. Howard has had at his disposal a great deal of correspondence 
and other documents here for the first time drawn upon. But his use 
of these fresh sources is adroit and effective. This book, we suppose, 
had to be written; and no one could have done a better job of it than 
Mr. Howard. He has tactfully but unflinchingly treated circumstances 
that are not always wholly edifying. Mr. Howard has developed to a 
remarkable degree the knack of welding a vast amount of patiently 
assembled details into a smoothly progressing narrative. 

The composer of “The Rosary” had a brief but animated existence. 
He travelled much; he wrote chatty letters. As in his book on Stephen 
Foster, Mr. Howard again delves into account books and old royalty 
statements to show that, occasionally, a composer—or his heirs—can 
derive money from music. This information, however, is no longer 
“news”; nor are the occasions quite as rare today as they were fifty 
years ago. If everyone who still responds to the captivating lilt of 
“Narcissus,” would buy a copy of this book, the publishers should be 
pleased with the sales. 
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Accanto a Dioniso. La melodia della parola, 
fonte di melodia musicale. 189 p. Faenza: 
Fratelli Lega, 1934. 


AUGUSTO 
Campane e campanari; storia, tecnica e 
polemica dell’ arte campanistica nelle pro- 
vincie di Bologna e di Modena. x, 203 p. 
Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1934. 


Caccin1, GIULIO 
Le nuovo musiche. (Facsimile dell’ edizione 
1601.) Pref. di Francesco Vatielli. 52 p, 
4°. Roma: Reale Accademia d'Italia, 1934. 
CasIMiRi, RAFFAELE 
Il “Vittoria”; nuovi docurmmenti per una bi- 


ografia sincera di Tommaso Ludovico da 
Victoria. 87 p. Roma: Psalterium, 1934. 
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CoLocna, S. ZoccoLopa 
La pazzia del ballo. Padova, MDXLIX. 4°. 
Milano: Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. 
[Facsim. reprint.] 


Donno, ALFREDO DE 
Mascagni nel g00 musicale. Roma: Casa del 
Libro. 


GALILEI, VINCENZO 
Discorso intorno alle opera di Gioseffo Zar- 
lino et altri importanti particolari attenenti 
alla musica. Firenze, MDLXXXIX. 135 p, 
8°. Milano: Bollettino Bibliografico Musi- 
cale. [Facsim. reprint.] 


Ganass!, SILVESTRI 
Opera intitulata Fontegara la quale insegna 
a sonare di flauto cho tutta I’arte opportuna 
a esso istrumento massime il diminuire il 
quale sara utile ad ogni istrumento di fiato 
et chorde et achora a chi si dileta di canto. 


Venetia, MDXXXV. obl. 4°. Milano: 
Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. [Facsim. 
reprint. ] 

INVERNIZzI, FRANCO 
Chopin. 255 p, 16°. Milano: “Aurora,” 
1935. 


La PAsQuaALE 
Niccold Piccinni, commemorato nel II cen- 
tenario della nascita. 43 p, 8°. Bari: Tip. 
Cressati, 1928. 


LE LETTERE DI BELLINI, 1819-1835. Prima 
edizione integrale raccolta, ordinata ed anno- 
tata da Francesco Pastura. 319 p, 8°. 
Catania: Soc. An. Edit. Siciliana Tipografica, 
1935. 


Luatp1, ADRIANO 
Viaggio musicale nel Sud-America. 
16°. 
1934. 


Macni DuFFLoce, Enrico 
Le sinfonie di Beethoven. Storia, analisi, 
guida. 107 p, 16°. Milano: Ediz. del Ma- 
gazzino Musicale, 1935. 


245 P, 
Milano: Istit. Editoriale Nazionale, 


GIROLAMO 
Discorso sopra la musica antica et moderna. 
Venetia, MDCII. 127 p, 8°. Milano: Bol- 
lettino Bibliografico Musicale. [Facsim. re- 
print.] 


Guipo 
Vincenzo Bellini. 
Sonzogno, 1935. 


128 p, 16°. Milano: 


Orsini, GIOVANNI 
Pietro Mascagni ¢ il suo Nerone. 30 p, 8°. 
Milano: A. & G. Carisch, 1935. 


Paraposs!, GIUSEPPE 
Modo facile di suonare il sistro nomato il 


timpano. Bologna, 1695. 14 p, 8°. Mi- 
lano: Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. 
[Facsim. reprint] 

Pitati, MARio 
Orseolo, di Ildebrando Pizzetti. 118 p, 8°. 
Milano: G. Ricordi & C., 1935. 

PoLicastRo, GUGLIELMO 
Bellini (1801-1819). 2. ediz. 125 p, 16°. 


Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1935. 


Rensis, RAFFAELLO DE 
Ottorino Respighi, 
Paravia, 1935. 


106 p, 16°. Torino: 


SaNcTIs, CESARE DE 
La polifonia nell’ arte moderna spiegata 
secondo i principi classici. Vol. II: Appen- 
dice al trattato d’armonia. Vol. III: Trattato 
di contrappunto e fuga. 2 vol, 8°. Milano: 
G. Ricordi & C., 1934. 


ScAGLIONE, NITTO 
Vincenzo Bellini a Messina. 
Messina: “‘La Sicilia”, 1934. 


Se p, 8°. 


Sitvan1, G. 
Appunti di storia ed estetica musicale. 125 
p, 8°. Milano: Palladio, 1934. 


SMAREGLIA, MARIO 
Antonio Smareglia nella storia del teatro 
melodrammatico italiano dell’ ottocento. 414 
p. Pola: Smareglia, 1934. 


SuNoL, Grecorio Maria 
Metodo completo di canto gregoriano, con 
un appendice per il canto ambrosiano, se- 


condo la scuola di Solesmes. 220 p, 8°. 
Roma: Desclée e C., 1935. 

Vico-Fazio, L. 
Bellini aneddotico. 152 p, 16°. Catania: 


Presso I’Autore, 1935. 


HoMENAJE A JUAN SEBASTIAN BACH EN EL 
DOSCIENTOS CINCUENTA ANIVERSARIO DE sU 
NACIMIENTO, 1685-1935. 64 p, 8°. Mexico: 
Sec. de Educacion Publica, Departamento de 
Bellas Artes, 1935. 
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Ortiz FERNANDEZ, FERNANDO 
La “clave” xilofonica de la musica cubana; 
ensayo etnografico. 44 p, 8°. Habana: 
Molina y Cia., 1935. 

SALDIVAR, GABRIEL 
Historia de la musica en México. Mexico: 
Sec. de Educacion Publica, Departamento de 
Bellas Artes, 1934. 


BiyL, THEO VAN DER 
Johann Sebastian Bach, 1685-1935. Amster- 
dam: Van Munster's Uitg., 1935. 

Branpts Buys, M. A. 
Muzikale vormleer. Met constructie- en 
pentekeningen van L. Brandts Buys. Arn- 
hem: Hijman, Stenfert Kroese & Van der 
Zande. 

BRUNING, ELIsEUS 
Het Nederlandse kerstlied van de 14e tot de 
20e eeuw. 27 Nederlandse kerstliederen, 
voorafgegaan door een geschiedkundig over- 
zicht en kritische aantekeningen. Voorzien 
van een begeleiding. Tilburg: W. Berg- 
mans. 

MUEREN, FLORIS VAN DER 
Benoit, man van zijn volk. 167 p, 12°. 
Leuven: Davidsfonds, 1935. 

SoLuitr, Epna RICHOLSON 
Mengelberg spreckt. 's-Gravenhage: J. P. 
Kruseman. 

Vynck, EpwarpD DE 
Henry Waelput. 127 p, 8°. Bruxelles: 
Palais des Académies, 1935. 


Aarvic, C. A. 
Den unge Ole Bull. En Violinspillers Ung- 
domskampe. 120 p. Kgbenhavn: W. Han- 
sen, 1935. 

Gram, P. 
Moderne Musik. 166 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: 
C. C. Gad, 1934. 

THuNER, OLE ERLAND 
Supplement til Dansk Salmelexikon. Kgben- 
havn: O. Lohse, 1934. 

JézEF PizsupsKI I JEGO LEGJONY, W MUZYCE I 
PIESNI. (Monografje muzyczne, pod reda- 
kcja Mateusza Glifiskiego.) 62 p, 8°. War- 
szawa: Naktadem Miesi¢cznika ‘‘Muzyka,” 
1935. 


Vincenzo BELLINI (1801-1835). W _ stulecie 
§mierci. Nel centenario della morte. Cztery 
studja. Napisali: Gino Lorenzi, Marja Szcze- 
pafiska, Adolf Chybifiski, Jan Jézef Dunicz. 
Lwoéw: Lektoratu Jezyka Wtoskiego w Uni- 
wersytecie J. Kazimierza, 1935. 


HELFERT, VLADIMIR 
Jifi Benda. II. 268, 97 p. 8°. Brno: The 
University, 1934. 

SoureK, OTAKAR 
Zivot a dilo Antonina Dvofdka. CaAst prva, 
1841-1877; 4st druhd4, 1878-1890; Ast 
tfeti, 1891-1896; Etvrtdé, 1897-1904. 
4 vol, 8°. Praze: Hudebni Matice Umé- 
lecké Besedy, 1929-1933. 

SrEPAN, VACLAV 
Vincent d’Indy. 23 p, 8°. Praze: Nakla- 
dem Geské Akademie véd a Uméni, 1933. 

* 

MiKHAiL MiKHAiLOViCH 

Vospominaniia. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1934. 


KeELpysn, Iurii VsEvoLopovicH 
M. P. Musorgskii. K. piatidesiatiletiiu so 
dnia smerti 1881-1931. 16 p, 16°. Moskva: 
Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal’noe Izdatel’stvo, 
1931. 

Kuusov, G. 
A. P. Borodin. Moskva: Muzgiz. 


NASTOIASHCHAIA STAT'IA PREDSTAVLIAET SOBOi 
VYDERZHKI Iz BROsHIURY O R. M. GLieERE, 
Moskva: Muzgiz, 1935. 

Rimskii-Korsakov, A. N. 

N. A. Rimskii-Korsakov: zhizn’ i tvorch- 
estva. Vypusk I. Moskva: Muzgiz. 

SERGEi Prokorev (tvorcheskii i zhiznennyi 
put’). 24 p, 16°. Moskva: Gosudarst- 
vennoe Muzykal’noe Izdatel’stvo, 1932. 

* 

Ripa, MustaFa AND MAHMup EL-HEFNy 
Dirasat al qanin. I. 129 p, 4°. Kairo: 
K6nigliche Akademie fiir Arabische Musik, 
1934. 


SupHI 
Nazari vé améli Tiirk Musikisi (Théorie et 
pratique de la musique turque). 208 p, 
4°. Constantinople: Impr. de la Milli Mec- 
mua, 1933/34. 
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PREPARED BY RICHARD GILBERT 


Anonymous CoMPOSERS OF THE 13TH, 14TH, Recordings made by vocalists and instrumen- 


AND 17TH CENTURIES 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Discs Nos. 16 
and 19. 


L’ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 


Disc No. 11. Sonata in E major, for oboe, 
violoncello, and harpsichord (G. F. Handel). 
Disc No. 12. The Huguenot Psalter: Psalm 
25 (2 versions) and Psalm 19 (Claude 
Goudimel); Psalm 42 and Psalm 69 
(Claude Le Jeune). 

Disc No. 13. 22d “Concert Royal” for 
ensemble of viols and harpsichord (Frangois 
Couperin). 

Disc No. 14. English Virginalists: The Bells 
(William Byrd); The New Sa-Hoo (Giles 
Farnaby); The Fall of the Leafe (Martin 
Peereson); A Toye (Giles Farnaby). 

Disc No. 15. French Chansons of the 16th 
Century: Resveillezs-moy (Garnier); La loy 
d'honneur (Gentian); En entrant en ung 
jardin (Claudin de Sermisy); Jehan de Lagny 
and Que feu craintif (Berchem); Gros Jehan 
menoit (René). 

Disc No. 16. Dances of the Middle Ages 
(13th and 14th Centuries): English Dance; 
French Dance; English Stantipes; French 
Estampie; Italian Ballo: “Il lamento di 
Tristano.” 

Disc No. 17. Spanish Romances and 
Villancicos of the 16th Century: Durandarte, 
Romance (Luis Milan); Pasedbase el Rey 
moro, Romance (Fuenllana); Vos me 
metasteis, Villancico (Vasquez); las 
armas moriscote, Romance (Pisador). 
Disc N. 18. Franch Troubadours and Ger- 
man Minnesinger: Tentrant d'esté 
(Blondel de Nesle); Quand voi an la fin 
d'estey (Perrin d’Angicourt); Ja nus hons 
pris (Richard Ceeur-de-Lion); Kreuzfahrer- 
hed, 1228 (Walther von der Vogelweide); 
Ob aller mynne (Rumelant). 

Disc No. 19. Sonata for violin, viole d'amour, 
and bass (Anonymous—17th Century). 
Played by an ensemble of viols and harp- 
sichord. 

Disc No. 20. Airs from the Operas of ].-B. 
Lully: Armide—Atr de Renaud, “Plus 
jobserve ces lieux’’ (Act Il); Persée—Récit 
et Air de Méduse (Act Il). 


talists under the direction of Curt Sachs. 


Bacn, J. S. 
English Suite in G minor: Prelude; Sara- 
bande. A. Borowsky, pf. Polydor 361. 094. 
Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring (arr. Sir Hugh 
Allen). Reverse: Last Judgment: Lord God 
of Heaven and Earth (Spohr). Choir of 
Temple Church, London, con. G. Thalben 
Ball (oboe by Leon Goossens). Victor 4286. 
Musical Offering—Trio (arr. Alfredo 
Casella). Italian Trio—Alfredo Casella, pf: 
Alberto Poltronieri, v; Arturo Bonucci, ve. 
Victor 8710/11. 
Suite No. 3 in D: Air; Gavotte in E, for 
strings (arr. Wood). British Sym. Orch. con. 
Sir Henry J. Wood. Columbia 7324M. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (orch. 
Stokowski) (Re-recording). Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. Victor 8694. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor (orch. 
Klenovsky!). Queen's Hall Orch. con. 
Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca K768. 


BartoK, BELA 
Ouartet in A minor, op. 7. Pro Arte 
Quartet. Gramophone DB2379/80/81 /82. 


Bax, ARNOLD 
Overture to a Picaresque Comedy. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. 


English Columbia LX394. 


Bre THOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
Beethoven Sonata Society Album—vol. VII: 
Sonatas, F minor, op. 2, No. 1; G, op. 14, 
No. 2; A, op. 1o1. Artur Schnabel, pf. 
Gramophone DB2463 /64/65 /66/67/68/69. 
Egmont: Overture, op. 84. Dresden State 
Opera Orch. con. Dr. Karl Bohm.  Elec- 
trola EH 919. 
Fidelio: Overture, op. 72. British Broad- 
casting Company Sym. Orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Victor 11809. 
Serenade in D, op. 8. Simon Goldberg, v; 
Paul Hindemith, va; Emmanuel Feuermann, 
vc. Columbia set 217. 
Sonata in A, op. 47. Georg Kulenkampff, v; 
Wilhelm Kempff, pf. Polydor 67062/63 / 
64/65. 


1Pseudonym for Sir Henry J. Wood. 
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Sonata in C-sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, 
Side four: Pastorale (from Bach's Christmas 
Oratorio, arr. Lucas). Wilhelm Backhaus, pf. 
Victor 8735/36. 

Sonata in E-flat, op. 81a. Side four: Prelude 
and Fugue No. 22 in B-flat minor (Bach). 
Wihelm Backhaus, Gramophone 
DB2407 /o8. 

Symphony No. 5 in C minor, op. 67. Queen's 
Hall Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca 
K757/8/9/60. 


BERCHEM, JACHET DE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 15. 


BLONDEL DE NESLE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 18. 


BraHMs, JOHANNES 
Variations on a Haydn Theme, op. 56a. 
Queen’s Hall Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. 
Decca K763/4. 

Byrp, 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 14. 


CopLAND, AARON 
Piano Variations. Aaron Copland, pf. 
Nocturne (from Two Pieces for Violin 
& Piano). Jacques Gordon, v: Aaron Cop- 
land, pf. Columbia set 220. 


Couperin, 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 13. 

Denussy, CLAUDE 
La Damoiselle élue. Pasdeloup Orch; chorus 
of women’s voices of the “Chorale Saint- 
Gervais”; soloists; con. Piero Coppola. 
Gramophone DB4957/58. 
Théria. Soirée dans Grenade (orch. 
Coppola) (Re-recording). Paris Con- 
servatory Orch. con. Piero Coppola. 
Gramophone DB4974/75/76. 

Drvius, 
Cradle Song; The Nightingale; Evening 
Voices. Dora Labbette, s; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, pf. Columbia 9092M. 


ANTON 

Onartet in A-flat, op. 105. Prague Quartet. 
Gramophone DB2423/24/25. 

Symphony No. 5 in E minor (“From the 
New World”), op. 95 (Re-recording). 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M273. 


E1car, Epwarp 
Sonata in E minor, op. 82. Albert Sammons, 
v: William Murdoch, pf. English Columbia 
LX379/80/81. 


FarnaBy, GILES 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 14. 


Fauré, GABRIEL 
Clair de Lune; Apres un Réve. Eidé Norena, 
s; orch, acc. con. Piero Coppola. Gramo- 
phone DA4874. 


L’Horizon Chimérique: La mer est infinie; 
Je me suis embarqué; Diane, Séléné; 
Vaisseaux, nous vous aurons aimés. Charles 
Panzéra, bar. Mme. Panzéra-Baillot, pf. 
Gramophone DB4972. 


Ferroup, P.-O. 
Trois piéces pour fitite. Marcel Moyse, f. 
French Columbia DFX194. 


ForNeRop, ALoys 
Concert pour deux violons et piano, op. 16. 
Victor and Georges Desarfens, vs: Jules 
Godard, pf. French Columbia DZX11/12. 


FUENLLANA, MIGUEL DE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 17. 


/ 


GARNIER 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 15. 


GENTIAN 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Dise No. 15. 


GERSHWIN, GEORGE 
Rhapsody in Blue (orch. Grofé). Boston 
“Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler; Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pf. Strike Up the Band. 
Boston “Pops” Orch. con Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor 11822/23. 


GLuck, CHRISTOPH VON 
Orfeo. Selections. Alice Raveau, c; Germaine 
Féraldy, s; Jany Delille, s; Alexis Vlassoff 
Russian Choir; sym. orch. con. Henri Tomasi 
(flute solo: M. Moyse). Odéon 121.166 /7 
8/9/70/1/2/3. 


GouDIMEL, CLAUDE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 12. 


Haun, ReEYNALDO 
Le Bal de Béatrice d'Este. Sym. orch. con. 
Reynaldo Hahn. Gramophone Logo/g1. 


Hanpe, G. F. (See also L’Anthologie Sonore, 
Disc No. 11.) 


Suite in D minor. Edwin Fischer, pf. 
Victor 8693. 


HassELMANS, ALPHONSE 
Follets Caprice; Patrotulle. Lily Laskine, 
harp. Gramophone K7484. 
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Haypn, JosEPH 
Symphony No. 1 in E-flat (“Drum Roll’). 
St. Louis Sym. Orch. con. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Columbia set 221. 


Hotst, Gustave 
The Planets: Mars—The Bringer of War, 
op. 32. London Sym. Orch. con. Albert 
Coates. Victor 11808. 


Lato, EpouaRD 
Le Roi a’Ys: De tous cétés j’apercois; Hélas, 
chaque jour. Odette Recquier, ms; orch. con. 
M. E. Bervily. Gramophone DA4875. 


Le JEUNE, CLAUDE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 12. 


Liszt, FRANZ 
Rhapsodie Espagnole; Valse oubliée. Simon 
Barer, pf. Gramophone DB2375/76. 


LuLu, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 20. 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIx 
Concerto in E minor, op. 64. Fritz Kreisler. 
v; London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Landon 
Ronald. Gramophone DB2460/61/62. 


Miran, Luis 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 17. 


Mivuaup, Darius 
Concerto pour piano et orchestre. Mar- 
guerite Long, pf; sym. orch. con. Darius 
Milhaud. Saudades do Brazil: Paysandu; 
L’Automne: Alfana, Marguerite Long. pf. 
French Columbia LFX375/76. 


MonTEVERD!, CLAUDIO 
Lagrime d’Amante al Sepolcro dell’ Amata. 
Cantori Bolognesi con. Marino Cremesini. 
Columbia set 218. 


MossoLow, ALEXANDER 


Iron Foundry, op. 19. Sym. orch. con. 


Victor de Sabata. Reverse: Fireworks 
(Stravinsky). Colonne Orch. con. Gabriel 
Pierné. Odéon 121.174. 

Mozart, W. A. 


Fantasia in C minor (K 396). Edwin Fischer, 
pf. Gramophone DB2377. 

Die Zauberfléte: Ah! je le sais (Ach, ich 
fihl’s), Reverse: Lo! here the gentle lark 
(Bishop). Lily Pons, s; orch. acc. Victor 
8733. 

Mozart Opera Society Album—vol. I: Le 
Nozze di Figaro: Trio, Act I—Cosa sento; 


Trio, Act 1I—Susanna, or via sortite; Duet, 
Act Il—Aprite, presto; Finale, Act II—Esct 
oniai; Sextet, Act IlI—Riconosci in questo; 
Finale, Act 1V—Pian pianin le andro. 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera Co. con. Fritz 
Busch. Gramophone DB2474/75/76/77/ 
78/79. 

Quartet in A (K464). 
Columbia set 222. 
Quartet in C (K465); Quartet in G minor: 
Menuetto—Rondo (K8o0). Gordon Quartet. 
Columbia set 219. 

Quartet in E-flat (K428). Prisca Quartet. 
Decca-Polydor DE7036/7/8/9. 

Quintet No. 2in C (K515). Pro Arte Quartet; 
Alfred Hobday, 2nd va. Victor set M270. 
Symphony No. 36 in C (K425). British 
Broadcasting Company Sym. Orch. con. 
Fritz Busch. Victor set M266. 


Roth Quartet. 


Nevin. ETHELBERT 
A Life Lesson; A Necklace of Love. 
McCormack, t; pf. acc. Victor 1711. 


John 


PEERESON, MARTIN 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 14. 


PERRIN D’ANGICOURT 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 18. 


Pisapor, D1Eco 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 17. 


Piston, WALTER 
Three Pieces for Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon. 
Barrére Ensemble of Woodwinds. New 
Music Quarterly Recordings, Vol. II, No. 6. 


RaveL, 
Le Tombeau de Couperin: Toccata. Reverse: 
Etude de Concert (Liszt). A. Borowsky, pf. 
Polydor 516.612. 


RENE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 15. 


Ricnarp Cceur-DE-LIon 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 18. 


Rimsky-Korsakow, NIKOLAI 
Scheherazade, op. 35 (Re-recording). Phila- 
delphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M269. 


Saint-SaEns, CAMILLE 
Havanaise, op. 83. Jacques Thibaud, v; 
Tasso Janopoulo, pf. Gramophone DBrg90. 


SsRASATE, PABLO 
Romanza Andaluza, op. 22, No. 3. Reverse: 
La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini). Yehudi 
Menuhin, v; pf. acc. Victor 8695. 
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SCHUBERT, FRANZ 

Arpeggione Sonata. L. Hoelscher, vc; Elly 
Ney, pf. Electrola EHg20/21. 
Rosamunde: Overture, op. 26. Hallé Orch. 
con. Sir Hamilton Harty. Columbia 68322D. 
Symphony No. 7 in C. British Broadcasting 
Company Sym. Orch. con. Adrian Boult. 
Victor set M268. 


SCHUMANN, RoBERT 
Arabeske, op. 18. Vladimir Horowitz, pf. 
Victor 1713. 
Quintet in E-flat, op. 44. Artur Schnabel, 
pf; Pro Arte Quartet. Victor set M267. 
Schine Fremde; In der Fremde; Geisternahe; 
Meine Rose. Ria Ginster, s; Gerald Moore, 
pf. Gramophone DB2482. 


SERMISY, CLAUDIN DE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 15. 


SiBELIUs, JEAN 
Karelia Suite, op. 11: Intermezzo; Alla 
Marcia. London Sym. Orch. con. Robert 
Kajanus. Columbia 68333D. 


SMETANA, BEDRICH 
The Bartered Bride: Polka; Dance of the 
Comedians. Minneapolis Sym. Orch. con. 
Eugene Ormandy. Victor 8694. 


Strauss, RICHARD 
Zueignung; Ich liebe dich. Heinrich 
Schlusnus, bar; pf. acc. Polydor 62654. 


STRAVINSKY, IGoR 
Marche chinoise pour piano et violon (ed. 
Dushkin); Air du rossignol pour piano et 
violon (ed. Dushkin). Igor Stravinsky, pf; 
Samuel Dushkin, v. Columbia 68334D. 


TcuHaikovsky, PETER ILICH 
Nutcracker Suite (Re-recording). Philadel- 
phia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. Victor 
set M265. 


Vasquez, JUAN 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 17. 


VieEUXTEMPS, HENRI 
Concerto No. 4 in D minor, op. 31. Jascha 
Heifetz, v; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Gramophone DB2444/45/46. 


WacGENAAR, BERNARD 
Sonatine for Violoncello and Piano. Naoum 
Benditzky, vc; Bernard Wagenaar, pf. 
A Tale. Bernard Wagenaar, pf. Columbia 
set 223. 


WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
See L’Anthologie Sonore, Disc No. 18. 


WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
Schwanda: Polka and Fugue. London Sym. 
Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. Columbia 
68311D. 


WIENIAWSKI, HENRI 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor, op. 22. Sixth 
side: Rondo in E-flat, op. 11 (Hummel- 
Heifetz). Jascha Heifetz, v; London Phil. 
Orch. con. John Barbirolli. Gramophone 
DB2447/48/49. 


Wo rrr, Ericn 
Alle Dinge haben Sprache; Ich bin eine 
Harfe. Florence Easton, s; pf. acc. Victor 
1712. 
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